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KEEPING LENT 


The Psychology of Lent. The human mind seems to work best when it 
makes a special effort at a special time. We are inclined to let our mental 
forces get scattered. We need to concentrate them. 

We cannot keep our thoughts continually at top level, keyed to the high- 
est pitch. Then we must do the next best thing, establish a special time for 
a forward thrust, a fresh campaign. The further we can go ahead in such a 
drive, the less we shall be driven back later on. 


The Time of Lent. There is a particular reason why we choose this time 
of year. Lent leads to Holy Week, and the Holy Week brings us a re-living 
of the events of our Lord’s trial and crucifixion. We cannot secure enough 
time for the contemplation of these events within the short days of Holy 
Week itself, Lent is the lengthened shadow of the Cross, an enlargement 
of the great theme to meet our souls’ needs. 

There is no other time in the year when there is more power available 
to us, to bring us higher up toward full and deep understanding of God than 
when we subject ourselves to the power of this story of our Lord’s death. 


The Observance of Lent. Our days are usually filled with a miscel- 
laneous assortment of tasks and interests. There are too many for the best 
welfare of our souls. The great reason for the poverty of our times in spir- 
itual understanding and living is the enormous number of things’we have 
to do and to think about. 

This is why many Christians give up social engagements and various 
amusements during Lent. These things are not condemned, as though we 
turn away from them with a guilty feeling. We simply need a chance for 
other things. We need time for going more often to church. Churches 
usually hold special Lenten services. 

And we need time for thinking over in our mind these subjects of 
Lenten study. Lent is a time to make a fresh beginning in the practice of 
Bible reading. Suppose we select the Gospel of John, and read a chapter 
thoughtfully every evening. For Lent our church issues a special booklet 
for devotional reading, with Bible Mites and prayers included. 

Lent is a time for prayer, for quiet self-examination, for learning the 
hidden truth about God and ourselves. Lent is the time to take time. 


Results of Lent. We will surely be drawn closer to our Master. The 
story of His cross never fails to catch hold of a receptive soul. A man who 
can go through this season without developing deeper devotion is insensible 
to God. From our enriched love of Him there willbe a greater eagerness 
to do His will. 

The whole procedure of Lent amounts to a spiritual discipline. We get 
hold of the reins of our lives. We take them away from the world and give 
them to God. And from such a period of thought and prayer, we come pre- 
pared and ready for the great white Easter Day. 


O Gon, I love Thee; not that my poor Not for the hope of glory or reward, 


love But even as Thyself hast loved me, 
May win me entrance to Thy heaven Lord, 

above, I love Thee, and will love Thee and 
Nor yet that strangers to Thy love adore, 

must know Who art my King, my God, for ever- 
The bitterness of everlasting woe. more. 
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HIS UNDERSTANDING 


A Lenten Meditation by Seminarian 
Wm. A. Snyder, Chicago, Ill. 


Tuey will not understand Thee, Lord! 


This proud mankind—good, yet so 

base 

Would hide it’s eyes from Thy 
Wounded Face. 


They will not bend the knee to pray 
At Thy Cross; Unheeding go their 
way. 
They will not offer gifts to Thy 
Wounded Heart. 
To Thy Holy Rood they cry: 
“Depart.” 


They will not walk Thy Path of 
Pain— 
Think only of joy, of lust and gain. 
They will not look at Thy Crown of | 
Thorn, 
Nor Nails, The Spear, Thy Body | 
torn. \ 
They fear Thy Blood, for them out- 
; pour’d, t 
Nor take Thee as their King and | 
Lord. 


On their own heads, golden crowns | 
they lay; 

Vainly worship their idols with 

feet of clay. 
Dressed in fine clothes they proudly 
walk, 

And wound Thee more, with care- | 
less talk. — 
They would sit at Thy Feet, but this | 

is loss! 

They would take Thy Name, but 

not Thy Cross! | 
Thou callest to them; they do not 
respond. 

Thou criest to God, in stark 

despond, 
Thy Soul longeth to draw them close, 

And lead them to Thy Father’s 

House. 
For them Thou cams'’t, to live and 
die— 

Their priceless souls to justify. | 
All this Thou bearest, on Cross so” 


bare. 
And bearest in silence, Oh Gift 
most rare. 
They go/their ways, proud and 
aloof— 
Thou diest in silence; utt’ring no 
reproof, 
Nor smitest Thou them. Oh Lord, 
thanks be— 
Thou understandest them, from 
eternity! 
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WIDE-OPENED DOORS 


IT wit. not escape the notice of all our readers that this issue has 
the dating of Ash Wednesday, the beginning of 1944’s season of Lent. 
Doubtless the experiences through which the world is passing will greatly 
increase the seriousness with which we shall engage our minds and hearts 
in the doctrines and practices of our religion. Of these there are those of 
which we become conscious in our congregational worship and those that 
we discern in our individual and family communion with God. All have 
spiritual values. 

THE LUTHERAN suggests that one item in our Lord’s revelation of the 
good and gracious will of God should be emphasized. It is the “Open 
Door” to God, the privilege of every individual at all times to call upon 
Him. “He is not far from every one of us; for in him we live and move 
and have our being.” The significance of this intimate personal nearness, 
this assurance that in the midst of the most appalling dangers He hears 
the call of His children, must not be overlooked nor obscured. Should 
any of us at any time doubt the realities of spiritual communion with Him, 
the evidences reaching us from the terribly tried souls in remote fields 
of conflict, should be convincing collateral testimony. 


And while we realize that the way is open to every soul to go to God, 
it should at the same time be realized that He desires to reach us with a 
knowledge of His will. That modern radio phrase, “two-way communica- 
tion,” has a place in our relations to our God. There is always the blessed- 
ness of personal obedience to Him. There is at this time the need to hear 
His directions among the counsels and, alas, the deceptions of the world. 


THE CHURCH 


From upstate Pennsylvania to a 
U.S. Army camp in Italy to convert 
what roundabout route. That’s the 

‘ way things have 
“ay \ Rev. Israel Yost. 
x. fe A year ago Mr. 
: 'y\ several large rural 
“congregations in 
vania. He enlisted 
as a chaplain, and in due time was 
ing in Italy. 

The unit is composed of Japanese- 
atheists, 25 per cent Buddhists. 
Chaplain Yost led them in prayer be- 
with Christian rites afterward. Sev- 
eral weeks ago, as New York news- 
men were baptized. Fifty others are 
preparing to confess the Christian 


Missionary to the Japanese 
Japanese to Christianity is a some- 
worked out for the 
SEK Yost was pastor of 
eastern Pennsyl- 
attached to a Fifth Army unit serv- 
Americans. The men are 50 per cent 
fore battle, and buried their dead 
papers have reported, thirteen of his 
faith. 


Million dollar record 

THe American Lutheran Church 
(confirmed membership, 408,299) 
went beyond the million dollar mark 
in giving toward the church at large 


budget in 1943. Of 2,004 congrega- // 


tions, 1,143‘ reached or exceeded 100! 
per cent of their benevolence appor- 
tionment. 

In 1942 the congregations gave 
$871,837, and in 1943, $1,011,834. The 
budget for the year was only 
$800,000, so a considerable sum is 
available as a reserve fund for lean 
years if and when there are any. 


Augustana millions 

ANOTHER impressive financial 
achievement is that of the Augustana 
Synod in reaching in full its Centen- 
nial thank offering fund, $2,134,352. 

The Augustana Synod will cele- 
brate in 1948 its one hundredth an- 
niversary. Last year the synod 
launched an appeal for a large fund 
to be raised by the time of the cele- 
bration. The amount is to be divided 
among various synodical projects. 
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On January 27, a year and three 
days after the appeal began, the full 
amount of the thank offering has 
been pledged. About 40 per cent of 
the amount pledged has already been 
paid. 


Roman Catholic contributions 

JoHN J. CRaAcRAFT is a deputy col- 
lector of Internal Revenue in the 
Minnesota District. In America, Ro- 
man Catholic periodical, he reports 
his observations regarding income 
tax returns which he has made out 
for taxpayers of all faiths. 

“On the whole, Catholics have 
been the. most consistent in their 
donations to the church, probably be- 
cause they are more regular in 
church attendance,” he states. “Most 
Catholics of average income, from 
$1,500 to $3,000 gross per year, con- 
tribute from $25 to $50 annually to 
their church,” he reports. 4 

He finds very few tithers among 
the Catholics. “The majority have 
never heard of tithing and feel very 
satisfied if they have given 1 or 2 per 
cent to the church,” Mr. Cracraft 
says. “I have met only one Catholic 
who could qualify as a ‘tither’ and, 
from her name, she must have been 
a convert who brought along a tith- 
ing conscience.” 


No Utopia ahead 

A WARNING against post-war “ro- 
mantic Utopianism” was given by Dr. 
Liston Pope, Yale Divinity School 
professor, at the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education sessions in 
Chicago early this month. 

Protestant churches are “almost 
pathologically suspicious of power,” 
he said, “trusting largely in good 
will, and touched with romantic 
Utopianism.” They are likely to con- 
centrate “their attentions so exclu- 
sively on the injustices which will in- 
dubitably be present” in post-war 
settlements that their efforts may 
become irrelevant to the major issue. 

The major issue is the responsible 
use of the monopolized power which 
is sure to be the biggest factor in 
post-war international affairs. The 
churches may profoundly influence 


the purposes for which large concen- 
trations of military power are used, 
Dr. Pope believes. 

The future course of democracy in 
the United States. depends on the 
balance of power between pressure 
groups, Dr. Pope states. There must 
be a balance between these groups 
and government, lest American so- 
ciety slip either into anarchy or 
tyranny. “The churches must learn 
to deal with pressure groups as such, 
to balance them in the interests of 
liberty, to support or judge them in 
the interests of equality.” 


Native African church 

THE war is, having the effect of 
teaching the African Christians on 
the former Leipzig field in Tangan- 
yika to manage their work very well 
for themselves, says the Rev. Elmer 
R. Danielson in the Lutheran Com- 
panion. 
. New churches and new schools 
are being built. It is the African 
Christian congregations who are do- 
ing this building, Missionary Daniel- 
son points out. They are doing it 
“with thoroughness and with spirit 
and: with initiative. It is as though 
the leaving of the resident mission- 
aries has given them opportunity to 
demonstrate that their Christianity 
has a foundation. Of course they 
have been helped a little financially 
from outside sources,” 


Change 

At the annual ministers’ week at 
Chicago Theological Seminary a 
Madison, Wis., pastor explained why 
people stay away from church. 


Ok. | OIG oleae 


“In a sense,” he said, “the church — 


grew up in a rural society where 
people needed the experience of as- 
sociation with others. Now they have 
that in abundance, and too much of 
it. They feel the need for solitude.” 

Therefore, instead of going to 


.church-on Sunday, people stay at 


home and rest. The present circum- 
stances have created “a kind of un- 
dertow drawing them toward re- 
ligion,” but their religion is not ex- 
pressing itself in a tide of church 
attendance. 


The Lutheran 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


When India was recently faced 
with a serious let-down in her war 
effort because of a critical coal short- 
age, women were employed to work 
in the mines. The British author- 
ities were greatly exercised over the 
necessity of suspending a law of 1937, 
which prohibited the use of women 
for such work; but the need was 
great and immediate, and the prom- 
ise is given that the act will be re- 
viewed after six months. A more 
cogent secondary reason for the em- 
ployment of women lies behind the 
reason for the coal shortage. Large 
numbers of miners were quitting and 
seeking other employment in places 
where their wives might accompany 
them. They refused to work in the 
mines unless their wives were al- 
lowed to work beside them. The 
Indian government has promised 
that the women shall be paid the 
same scale of wages as the men, and 
be otherwise protected by welfare 
measures. However, when the action 
was reported on the floor of Parlia- 
ment in London, the Labor and 
Communist members saw blood on 
the moon, and sharply criticized the 
action. But that is a matter that it 
would be more logical to take up 
with their Indian pick-and-shovel 
brothers. 


The Recommendation of Senator 
Byrd’s economy committee, that the 
free mailing privileges of Federal 
departments and agencies be abol- 
ished, will never get anywhere with 
Congress. The reason is simple: any 
adoption of it would in time en- 
danger the postal franking privilege 
which Congress has exercised with 
outrageous extravagance. It is esti- 
mated, for instance, that the free 
mail sent out by some Congressmen 
exceeds in postage value their cur- 
rent salary. In 1873 Congress did 
enact a “pay the postage” bill for 
themselves as well as for the depart- 
ments. However, in 1878 this was 
supplanted by the substitution of en- 
velopes bearing the inscription, 

“Penalty for private use to avoid 
payment of postage, $300.” Since 
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then the Congressional franking of 
mail has set a new high each year. 
Representative Fisk’s deplorable 
case was just one instance. Another 
thing that needs quick attention and 
drastic action is the padding of the 
Congressional Record at $50 a page 
by the “leave to print” all sorts of 
things that may feed the vanity of 
the erring Congressman, but do not 
serve the public interest. 


The Cars that will remain on the 
roads will henceforth wear a differ- 
ent face. This will be not entirely 
due to the ravages of time; rather to 
the changes imposed upon license 
plates. Connecticut anticipated the 
restricted period long ago by the 
very sensible rule of issuing its li- 
cense plates-for five years, changing 
only a little insert carrying the cur- 
rent year number. Last year New 
York adopted the issuance of only 
one plate. Now the war’s demand for 
steel is carrying the change farther, 
though the WPB order still permits 
one steel plate. New York and sev- 
eral other states will follow that rule, 
utilizing this year’s discarded plates 
to make next year’s new ones. 
Illinois, Louisiana, Montana and 
Delaware cars will sport two new 
fibre plates. Alabama, Washington 
and Wisconsin will issue a rear metal 
plate and paste a license stamp on 
the windshield. Drivers in Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Iowa, Massachu- 
setts, Oregon and South Dakota will 
use only stickers for 1944 on their 
windshields. The other states will 
follow one or the other of these 
methods. 


When the Greek sponge-divers 
came ashore at Tarpon Springs, Fla. 
(January 6), to observe the colorful 
rites of “Greek Cross Day” in cele- 
bration of Epiphany, they could not 
forget that they were Greeks as well 
as members of the Orthodox Church. 
As Greek boys dived into Spring 
Bayou to retrieve as a prize the 
golden cross tossed by Archbishop 
Athenagoras into the waters with a 
heart-felt plea for God’s blessing 
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upon. the fishermen of the Greek 
Colony during the coming year, those 
on shore prayed also for the early 
fulfilment of their hopes that a tri- 
umphant: peace might enfold their 
suffering compatriots at home. High- 
ranking military officers attended the 
ceremony in honor of the occasion, 
and soldiers from the near-by camps 
who were of Greek birth or parent- 
age were given special leave to at- 
tend. 


Racism—not of the Nazi brand, but 
still racism—seriously threatens to 
afflict our nation. Prejudices and 
animosities that we have long had 
have been sharpened by the pervad- 
ing appeals to hate engendered by 
the war. Consider the race conscious- 
ness being displayed concerning the 
negro in-the unions and the commis- 
sioned military service; by the poll- 
tax agitation and that of the soldier 
vote from across the seas. Anti- 
Semitism is spreading like a plague 
here from the pagan virus of Euro- 
pean totalitarianism, nurtured by the 
totalitarian influences rampant in 
our land. And now we have another 
threat—the hyphenated voting 
groups of the U. S. A. Danger of 
pressure organizations, set to affect 
the outcome of our national policies 
and principles through the injection 
of old-world passions into coming 
border settlements—the Polish to 
begin with, but not the end—offer a 
dangerous challenge to our national 
unity and the sustaining of a truly 
representative government. All these 
vitiate our “melting-pot” philosophy, 
and deny the fundamental doctrines 
of our Declaration of Independence. 
Christians have a special responsibil- 
ity in this situation. Racism has no 
place in the thoughts and practices of 
those who have accepted the Mas- 
ter’s program for all humanity. 


The WAC fever has laid hold on 
the co-eds of China. They are ap- 
pealing for a chance to join the army. 
Their proposed connection, however, 
is for fighting service, like that of 
their Russian sisters. 


One-half Million Dollars to Extend the Church 


By ZENAN M. CORBE, Executive Secretary, 


Board of American Missions 


Art its first meeting of the year, the Board of American Missions decides 
upon its general plan for the coming twelve months, Funds are then allocated 
to carry on the proposed program. Ever since the disastrous national events 
of 1933 this Board has maintained a fund known as “Reserve for Guaranteed 
Synodical Budgets,” which makes the Board’s annual appropriations an 
actuality rather than a hopeful estimate of what will be done if the receipts 
on apportionment happen to come up to expectation. 


Near the close of the two days’ 
sessions a member was overheard 
saying that some 730 items involving 
about three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars had been acted upon. We have 
had no opportunity to verify this 
statement, but the figures furnish a 
graphic illustration of the large re- 
sponsibilities placed upon those 
whom the Church elects to member- 
ship on its governing Boards. In ad- 
dition to an income of $675,000 from 
apportionment and other sources, 
the Board has also a Church Exten- 
sion loan fund of over $3,000,000, 
which during recent years has had 
return of a little over a quarter of a 
million dollars annually. 

Some figures were presented by 
Dr. A. M. Knudsen at the close of 
the report. of the Division of English 
Missions which add to the statistical 
picture of this Board’s work. Among 
other things, he stated that there 
were seventy-six resignations during 
the year in the six hundred missions 
on the Board’s list. There were sixty- 
seven of our mission pastors in chap- 
laincies and nine mission pastors giv- 
ing full time as Service Center pas- 
tors. While this total of seventy-six 
has no direct relationship to the 
seventy-six resignations referred to 
in one year, inasmuch as these fig- 
ures extend over a period of two and 
one-half years, nevertheless it ex- 
plains why we have a larger number 
of missions vacant than formerly. 
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During the past year thirty-five con- 
gregations became self-supporting as 
to salary and thirty-two loan mis- 
sions paid their loans in full, thus 
becoming entirely self-supporting. 


NOT ALL BUSINESS 


Let no one think, however, that 
the sessions of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions are restricted to ques- 
tions of finances and matters of busi- 
ness. During a quarterly meeting 


, the items to be acted upon cover so 


large a variety of subjects, with such 
far-reaching complications in fields 
located all over North America, that 
the consideration of these matters 
brings about as much discussion of 
doctrinal subjects and of church 
polity as would ordinarily be heard 
at the average synodical session. 
Furthermore, these questions are de- 
bated in such a constructive way that 
time after time members have re- 
turned to their homes testifying that 
the meeting truly had been an in- 
spiration and that they were able to 
face their own tasks with greater 
confidence. 

This should not be surprising when 
one notes that in the Board’s mem- 
bership there are four presidents of 
synods, several well known and ex- 
perienced pastors of large churches, 
laymen with wide business contacts 
who know human nature as well as 


the confessions of the church, other 
laymen versed in law, and others 
high in educational circles, including 
a college president and the assistant 
superintendent of the New York 
City schools with 36,000 teachers un- 
der his jurisdiction. Nor should the 
women members be overlooked; for 
their keen insight frequently brings 
out points in the practical applica- 
tion of principles that might other- 
wise have been passed over. 


NOT PESSIMISTIC 

While there was room for discour- | 
agement because of the debasing ef- © 
ects of war upon the unsaved of — 
every land, the sessions of the Board 
were characterized by an air of con- 
fidence which had substantial basis 
in the splendid progress of our mis- 
sions during the past year, progress 
made under trying economic and so- 
cial conditions and in the face of the 
most serious shortage of pastors since 
the pioneer days of our country. 

With so few men in prospect, it 
was not possible to enter as many 
new fields as usual; but those en- 
tered as a rule started with an aver- 
age of about one hundred charter 
members. It is only a few years ago 
when a whirlwind of protest arose 
throughout the Church because the 
Board had declined any longer to ap- 
prove the organization of missions 
that numbered less than fifty charter 
members. 

The repayment of Church Exten- 
sion loans during the past year ex- 
ceeded any previous year: $284,000 
being received. While many may 
have felt that priorities were some- 
thing that bothered only business 
people dealing with civilian matters, 
nevertheless the significance of this 
term priority has become distress- 
ingly real to some 106 mission con- 
gregations which are now all set to 
commence a building program. When 
this word priority is erased from our: 
daily vocabulary, Secretary Ellwood 
Bowman will be confronted with a 
building project that will involve the 
expenditure of more than three mil- 
lion dollars. He is therefore putting 
in long hours to bring all present 


‘loans up to date so that he will be 


free to devote all his time to the 
building of churches for these un- 
housed missions. 

War’s evil effects are sudden and 
direct, even in the church, as illus- 
trated by a letter that Dr, Paul J. 


The Lutheran 


Hoh of Mount Airy wrote to the ex- 
ecutive secretary during this meet- 
ing. A paragraph of this letter nul- 
lified the value of many visits to the 
seminaries and of much correspond- 
ence, and practically ruined an en- 
tire section of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Personnel. 


SUMMER WORK INEXPEDIENT 


At the October meeting the staff 
was given authority to complete ar- 
rangements in 1944 for the summer 
employment of one hundred theo- 
logical students, This was done, and 
many hours were spent in planning 
the work which these men would do. 
The letter from Dr. Hoh gave the 
final ruling of the Selective Service 
which, even though very nicely 
worded, simply meant that the semi- 
naries were under constraint to run 
twelve months in the year under 
penalty of having their men called to 
the armed service. This is a sad blow 
to mission work and was one place 
where pessimism on the part of the 
Board might have been expected. 
The staff was given further power to 
act, should any solution be found to 
‘this problem and with instruction at 
any cost to see that the Word and 
Sacraments were administered in the 
congregations under the Board’s 
jurisdiction. 

This also affects the work of Sum- 
mer Schools, for with the professors 
of our institutions thus engaged for 
the summer, with extra work on the 
shoulders of all staff, and field men, 
and our pastors sacrificing to take on 
the supply of vacant congregations, 


it will be impossible to ask further 
sacrifice to hold Summer Schools. 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN 


A source of gratification to the 
Board and Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety was that after more than two 
years’ frustration, work among Jap- 
anese in the United States has been 
successfully launched. This under- 
taking took the form of a “hostel” in 
Minneapolis under Miss Martha B. 
Akard, formerly of Japan. The home 
has been crowded from the very be- 
ginning, and it is a very practical 
demonstration of what can be done 
by co-operation. The Board had full 
authority, and with the Women’s 
Missionary Society furnishing the 
funds, the work could have been un- 
dertaken without any additional as- 
sistance; but it was felt in an enter- 
prise touching so directly upon the 
delicate question of race relations, 
especially with those whose country 
of origin was at war with us, that the 
cordial support of as many as pos- 
sible was needed. 

Clearance was obtained from the 
Federal Council for entrance upon 
this activity in this area, the hearty 
support of government authorities 


‘was secured, the aid of the Board of 


Foreign Missions was gladly given in 
releasing Miss Akard, and President 
R. H. Gerberding of the Synod of 
the Northwest was very helpful. The 
direct interest and support of all Lu- 
theran bodies in this northwest ter- 
ritory was secured through the Twin 
City Welfare Association, making 
this an all-Lutheran enterprise. 


DEAR GOD: 


Eacu night to Thee I kneel and try to say 

The things that come to me throughout the day; 
To ask forgiveness for each evil thought, 

Or word or action that the day has brought; 

To ask that faith might in me be renewed— 

Oh, Lord, I seek Thee in my solitude. 

Please give me faith in things I cannot see 

With earthly eyes too dimmed to look on Thee. 


I thank Thee, Lord, for Time’s soft healing hand; 
For courage—sorrows that we may withstand; 
That Thou hast given us joys, however small, 
To comfort us amid the tears that fall; 


PRAYER AT EVENTIDE 


By HELEN WEAVER 


On Year's Activities 


Lutheran Welfare Society's 
Ministries Reported 


Art the annual dinner meeting of the 
Lutheran Welfare Society of Wisconsin 
held January 26 in Luther Memorial 
Church, Madison, Wis., some two hun- 
dred persons from twenty Wisconsin 
cities were in attendance. The guest 
speaker was the Rev. Conrad Becker, 
superintendent of the Lutheran Chil- 
dren’s Home, Waverly, Iowa, his sub- 
ject being, “The Challenge of Lutheran 
Welfare.” 

Officers elected were Mr. Harold 
Holm of Racine, president; Messrs. 
Arthur L. Grede of Wauwatosa and 
Joseph G. Norby of Milwaukee, vice- 
presidents; the Rev. H. C. Milius of 
Janesville, secretary; and Mr. Clarence 
Gustafson of Racine, re-elected, treas- 
urer. Among the new board members 
is the Rev. George McCreary, Sheboy- 
gan, an active pastor of the U. L. C. A. 

A budget of $64,275 was adopted for 
1944, of which $11,033 is designated for 
the Lutheran Business Girls’ Club. 

During 1943 the Society cared for 469 
children from broken homes; 35 chil- 
dren were placed for adoption; service 
was given to 129 unmarried mothers. 
Institutional Missions brought a spir- 
itual ministry to 17,514 persons in 77 
institutions throughout the state. Not 
only did the Society pay off all private 
loans and operating expenses during 
1943, but went through the year with- 
out making additional loans. “The only 
financial obligation of the Society,” said 
Superintendent Henry Whiting, “is a 
$5,000 mortgage on the West Kilbourn 
Avenue property, due in September 
1944.” The total income from 1943 ex- 
ceeded that of the preceding year by 
more than $13,000. 


For sorrows, too, that we may see and know 


The fullest measure of this life below. 
Dear Lord, I would in knowledge daily grow— 
Would realize Life’s meaning as I go. 


Upon each aching heart from day to day, 

On mothers, as they kneel each night to pray, 

On sweethearts, wives, and children, lay Thy hand. 
Lord, comfort all the sorrowing in the land. 


The things within my heart are hard to say: 
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Lord, bless us all through every night and day. 

And may Thy peace be in all hearts this night, 

And help us, Father, always to do right. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


- 


Constructive and Co-operative 


Second Installment of the 1944 Convention of the 


National Lutheran Council 


By W. P. ELSON, N. L. C. Publicity Director 


THE dislocation of family life be- 
cause of the war has become Amer- 
ica’s major internal problem, accord- 
ing to the Rev. Dr. Clarence E. 
Krumbholz, who made a plea for 
sizeable additional funds to meet 
emergency needs of the Department 
of Welfare. The department, which 
correlates the work of church-con- 
trolled welfare and social service 
agencies throughout the United 
States and Canada, has been 
swamped during the past year with 
calls for help from orphanages, 
homes for the aged, inner mission 
and welfare societies, settlement 
houses, hospitals, hospices, and 
charitable agencies of all types. 

Miss Henriette Lund, consultant 
on community organization, asked to 
address the convention, said: “The 
greatest migration this country has 
ever known has centered about the 
west coast during recent months. 
With the uprooting of families and 
the disturbing of all of their habits 
of life, physical needs and spiritual 
distress were prevalent everywhere. 
All existing welfare and social serv- 
ice agencies were swamped. No pro- 
vision had been made to meet the 
present emergencies, or even to look 
after the children who felt they were 
not wanted. Babies are being aban- 


doned in theater seats and ee 
p 


biles. Children are being locked 

in rooming houses while mothers go 
to work in industrial plants. Young 
girls are thronging the water fronts 
to meet soldiers and sailors. There 
are unmarried mothers for whom no 
provision has been made and for 
whom no agency exists throughout 
an entire state. Everywhere one 
meets appalling social problems 
which are wrecking the lives of 
thousands. It is a privilege to work 
among the disturbed and distressed 
people who are so grateful for the 
help the Department of Welfare is 
able to render.” 


SOCIAL PLANNING 


Dr. Krumbholz reported: “If we 
are not to miss challenging oppor- 
tunities, we must accept responsibil- 
ity now for true and careful Chris- 
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tian social planning. As a result of 
war industry development which 
permits the growth of a brand new 
community of 40,000 people on 
swamp land in less than a year’s 
time, Vanport City, Oregon, is to- 
day the world’s largest housing de- 
velopment. People have left their 
homes by the hundreds of thousands 
to take war jobs. They have moved 
to new ‘war towns’ or into already 


Secretary Armin G. Weng, -D.D. 


overfilled. and overburdened cities, 
where religious, social and health 
facilities are pitifully inadequate and 
even non-existent. Appalling social | 
evils have developed where masses” 
of people live under great tension, 
often in crowded, unsanitary shel-— 
ters. Families are uprooted and sep- 
arated; children run wild while 
mothers work, and young people 
grow up under abnormal conditions. . 

“In some of the largest war com-- 
munities, it is estimated that from 10 
per cent to 20 per cent of the popula- | 
tion are of Lutheran faith, and a far 
greater numbér have no church af-— 
filiation, In most of these areas, there | 
were no Lutheran social services, or 
they were strained to the breaking — 
point. As the war advances and as — 
the post-war problems begin to loom 
up, the human needs of Lutheran 
war workers all over the country will 
increase. 


WELFARE AGENCIES 


“The deepening war has affected — 
the life of people, and as the prob- | 
lems of living have become greater, — 
human beings in every corner of the | 
country have turned to Lutheran ~ 
welfare organizations and institu-— 
tions for help. Among them are be- | 
wildered youth, mothers and wives — 
weighed down with burdens, anx- — 
ious aliens, young men in the prime 
of life leaving their homes and work 
for war duties, neglected and handi- 
capped children, families suffering 
breakdown, unhappy old people. 

“Tutheran welfare agencies have 
met these calls nobly, but all of them — 
could not do so alone. In turn they ~ 
have looked to the Welfare Depart- — 
ment for counseling, guidance and 
encouragement in meeting baffling © 
problems. The chief concern of the 
Welfare Department has been to — 
meet these requests, and to help the 
army of workers so that the greatest 
number of people in trouble could — 
be given Christian service in a con- — 
structive, effective and humane way. 

“The need for Christian social © 
workers is alarming,” Dr. Krumb- 
holz continued, “‘and is likely to con- 
tinue so for some time to come. 


- There is a serious dearth of trained 


personnel for our case working ~ 
agencies and for our institutional 
staffs. The department is trying to 
meet this emergency by influencing 
college students to specialize in wel- 
fare work, by planning special short- 
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term courses to induct young people 
into service in the institutions need- 
ing their help, and by operating a 
placement service which attempts to 
get the worker into the position he 
fits best.” 

A resolution presented by Dr. J. J. 


Scherer, Jr., of Richmond, Va., pas- © 


tor of a large city church and asso- 
ciate judge of the juvenile and do- 
mestic relations court of that city, 
would provide for the establishment 
and operation of a “School of Social 
Work” operated by the Lutheran 
Church as a means of supplying the 
field with welfare workers with a 
positive Christian background. Dr. 
Scherer said, “Much of the failure of 
organized social work to meet the 
needs of humanity is due to the fact 
that workers forget that all social 
work is based upon the ‘Sermon on 
the Mount’ and in the mushroom 
growth which they build up they lose 
sight of Christ’s plan to relieve suf- 
fering humanity.” The Department 
of Welfare was instructed to make a 
study of the feasibility of establish- 
ing such a school and present de- 
tailed recommendations to the next 
meeting of the Council. 

The report of the executive di- 
rector, Dr. Ralph H. Long, covered 
many items of interest to the whole 
Church, including a brief resume of 
the relationship between the Coun- 
cil and the American Section of the 
Lutheran World Convention; a re- 
‘port on the most gratifying response 
to the Lutheran World Action appeal 
for 1943, which exceeded its goal by 
32 per cent; an estimate of needs for 
the Lutheran World Action appeal 
of 1944; the establishment in recent 
months of the Lutheran Commission 
' for Prisoners of War; the response 
of pastors to the calls of the army 
and navy for additional Lutheran 
chaplains to serve the men and 
Women in the armed forces; and 
other matters. 


RADIO SERVICE 


The growing development of the 
radio service of the National Lu- 
theran Council called for special at- 
_ tention of the commissioners and is 
an indication of an awakened inter- 
est on the part of the Church in this 
field of representation. The commit- 
tee which for many years has ar- 
ranged for Lutheran participation on 
the “Church of the Air” programs of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
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announced the schedule of speakers 
for the broadcasting year from Sep- 
tember 1943 through August 1944. 
The Radio and Movie Committee of 
the Council held two meetings dur- 
ing the year, selected speakers for 
the entire period for the “March of 
Faith” programs broadcast each 
week by Station WCAL, Northfield, 
Minn., owned and operated by St. 
Olaf Lutheran College, and in ac- 
cordance with instructions at the 
1943 meeting of the National Lu- 
theran Council made a survey of the 
possibilities of extending this pro- 
gram to other stations. 

After such a survey of the pos- 
sibilities and the cost made by the 
Rev. Alford R. Naus, Camden, N. J., 
that committee favored the use of 
transcription made in advance and 
distributed to local radio stations 
throughout the country, whereby the 
“March of Faith” now heard only 
within a certain limited radius about 
the Twin Cities could be heard by 
Lutheran people in every state. A 
further program was projected 
which would provide for fifteen-min- 
ute weekday. transcriptions which 
would extend the contact of the 
Church in military camps, defense 
area communities and the like 
throughout the country. After dis- 
cussion these proposals of the Radio 
Committee were approved “subject 
to the availability of funds.” Mean- 
while Lutheran Brotherhood Insur- 
ance, which has been supporting the 
“March of Faith” program on Station 
WCAL to the extent of $2,000 per an- 
num, voted a grant of $5,000 for the 
enlarged radio program for 1944 in 
consideration of the $10,000 included 
in the Lutheran World Action ap- 
peal for wartime radio ministry. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Much discussion was given to the 
matter of missions in Latin America, 
brought to the attention of the con- 
vention through a series of resolu- 
tions adopted at a meeting in Pitts- 
burgh in December of representa- 
tives of several general bodies inter- 
ested in the field. It was voted to 
ask the American Section of the Lu- 
theran World Convention to give its 
immediate attention to a situation 
which has developed in Brazil where 
thousands of Lutherans of German 
ancestry are shepherdless because of 
war conditions, and representatives 
have called for relief from the Lu- 


Mr. S. Frederick Telleen, 
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theran churches in the United States. 
The Pittsburgh meeting called upon 
the National Lutheran Council to 
correlate western hemisphere mis- 
sions under the Commission on 
American Missions so as to avoid 
duplication of effort on the -part of 
the general bodies involved. A com- 
mittee of three, consisting of Dr. J. J. 
Scherer, Dr. N. C. Carlson, and Dr. 
Emmanuel Poppen, appointed to 
formulate the. consensus of opinion, 
offered the following statement, 
which was unanimously adopted: 
“Tn the light of the report and rec- 
ommendations of, the unofficial meet- 
ing held in Pittsburgh to consider the 
feasibility of co-ordinated work in 
Latin America; and pursuant to the 
study and discussion of the report 
and the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council at its annual 
meeting, January 26-28, 1944, your 
committee respectfully submits the 
following recommendations, namely: 


“1 That, after due consideration, it is 
the sense of this meeting that church and 
missionary work in Latin America if and 
when it requires the support of Lutherans 
in the U. S. A. should be a co-ordinated 
or co-operative undertaking. 

“<> That further consideration of the 
project be postponed until after the ap- 
proval by the participating synods of the 
reorganization plan of the National Lu- 
theran Council.’” 


Discussion of the Lutheran World 
Action goal for the appeal which will 
be presented in the churches on May 
7, brought out the fact that the 
needs this year differ somewhat from 


(Continued on page 17) 


WHAT ALCOHOL DOES TO HEALTH 


By HAROLD C. LETTS* 


[This article is sponsored by the Board of Social Missions. Ep.] 


“Let us not use artificial horrors 
in teaching about alcohol. The truth 
is bad enough.” Thus wisely spoke 
a scientist who is spending much of 
his time in research on the problems 
of alcohol. The truth is bad enough 
indeed. Human psychology be- 
ing what it is, exaggeration of the 
effects of alcohol will only arouse 
antagonism to true temperance. 

This word of caution must be bal- 
anced by an appeal for a thorough 
study of the realities of inebriety so 
that we do not minimize the harm 
being done by alcohol to countless 
thousands who believe they can 
drink without danger or injury. 

This belief, which gained wide- 
spread acceptance during the decade 
that put its trust in legal prohibition, 
is based upon the example of the 
majority of drinkers who use alcohol 
in one or several of its beverage 
forms with consistent moderation. 
All of us are acquainted with such 
individuals. Concerning them it must 
be admitted, in the words of the 
Committee of Medical Research 
Council of Great Britain which re- 
ported in 1923, that, “The temperate 
consumption of alcoholic liquor... 
may be considered physiologically 
harmless in the case of the large ma- 
jority of normal adults.” 


NOT THE WHOLE STORY 


That judgment is borne out by the, 
best investigations of today, but 4 
does not mean that temperate drink- 
ing is harmless. Temperate drinking 
often leads to excessive drinking. 

‘Just one cocktail may release crim- 
inal tendencies in a person who does 
not suspect that he is emotionally 
unbalanced. Temperate drinking is 
the cause of more automobile ac- 
cidents than excessive drinking; for 
the dead drunk cannot drive, while 
the person with only a little alcohol 
in him has lost his ability to judge 
safety conditions, and to criticize his 
own driving. Some people think tem- 
perate drinking creates “social ease.” 
What they actually experience is the 
release of emotional restraint and the 
destruction of ethical sensitivity. 
These often lead to actions with very 


* Pastor Letts attended the School of Alcohol 
Education held at Yale University last summer. 
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embarrassing, or positively evil, con- 
sequences entirely beyond the sober 
conduct of the drinker. 

Thus temperate drinking is dan- 
gerous, but not always physiologi- 
cally harmful. What then is the effect 
of alcohol on bodily health? 

When alcohol is used as a beverage 
in excessive quantities over a long 
period of time—let us say a pint of 
whiskey almost every day for fifteen 
years—it will usually have very 
marked consequences. Vitamin de- 
ficiencies will be playing their del- 
eterious role, even though they have 
not progressed far enough to pro- 
duce the gross effects of the specific 
diseases which will be described 
later. Some disturbance of the struc- 
ture and function of the liver is 
found in a large majority of cases. 
The stomach of an alcoholic is often 
inflamed, causing discomfort and 
hindrance of its digestive function. 
This further complicates the vitamin 
deficiency problem. There may also 
be injury to the reproductive’ organs 
of the habitual drunkard. 


DISEASE RESISTANCE LESSENED 


Besides these conditions of general 
ill-health, which are cumulative 
through long years of alcoholism, the 
inebriate runs the risk of developing 
definite nutritional diseases of such 
serious proportions that, prior to our 
knowledge of the cause and cure, 
paralysis or death were in prospect. 
These diseases occur because alcohol 
is a very bad food. A pint of whiskey 
will supply about one third of the 
daily caloric intake of a normal per- 
son. But since alcohol contains no 
vitamins, minerals, or protein, the 
nutritional balance is upset. The 
carbohydrates of the alcohol destroy 
the appetite for other food; more- 
over, a drunken stupor is not con- 
ducive to good eating. Thus a serious 
vitamin deficiency occurs. Unless 
corrected, three diseases are in pros- 
pect. 


Polyneuropathy or “dry beriberi” - 


results from a lack of Vitamin B1 or 
Thiamin. This deficiency results in 
the degeneration or withering of the 
nerves. There is much pain, espe- 
cially in the feet, and complete paral- 
ysis unless the alcohol is eliminated 


from the diet, and the vitamin bal- 
ance restored. Dry beriberi is sim- © 
ilar to the beriberi found among the 
peoples of Asia who subsist largely — 
on polished rice. 

Pellagra, a second disease of 
chronic alcoholics, is the same as that — 
which develops among those of our 
poorer populations who live largely 
on cornmeal. Again it is one of the — 
B complex vitamins, nicotinic acid, — 
that is missing from the diet. In © 
pellagra there is a spotty reddening 
of the skin. Ulcers may develop on © 
the lips, tongue, or gums. The mind ~ 
may be affected, and brain damage © 
which cannot be corrected may — 
occur. : 

A third disease is “wet beriberi.” — 
Here there is evidence of dropsy. © 
Water collects in the tissues of the 
legs. The heart is usually weakened 
and dilated, giving rise to the theory 
that alcohol affects the heart directly. 


~ Actually, it is the thiamin deficiency 


in the alcoholic diet that is the cause. 
Unless Vitamin Bl is administered 
in massive doses, death from heart — 
failure will result. : 


IMMINENT TROUBLES 


Besides these nutritional diseases © 
cirrhosis of the liver is a possibility, — 
more sc.by 35 per cent than among © 
the general population. This was ~ 
considered the typical disease of the © 
alchoholic once; but not all inebriates 
develop it. Nevertheless, a larger 
number of heavy drinkers than of 
abstainers do develop it. 

Pneumonia is also dangerous for ~ 
the alcoholic. Among the general — 
population it ranks fifth as a cause of © 
death, while among inebriates it 
holds second place. As in cirrhosis © 
of the liver, it is not easy to trace the 
direct relation of alcoholism to the 
disease. Perhaps drunken exposure 
and low bodily health are factors. At 
any rate, the false warmth one feels 
after drinking alcohol is only the 
dilation of the blood vessels near the 
skin, a direct effect of the alcohol. ~ 
When the blood is on the surface of 
the body, one feels warmer; but 
actually the body temperature is 
lowered because the blood is cooled 
off when it is concentrated on the 
surface of the body. Thus alcohol is 
a dangerous drink for a cold football 
stadium. 

Finally, there is conclusive evi- 
dence that the excessive drinker has 
a shorter life expectancy than the 
total abstainer or the moderate 
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drinker. Drs. Haggard and Jellinek 
in their book Alcohol Explored, have 
made a careful analysis of the avail- 
able hospital records and life insur- 
ance company statistics and come to 
this conclusion. So do Haven Emer- 
son and Raymond Pearl in their 
studies. On the basis of the experi- 


ence of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company—using fig- 
ures for all groups of drinking age— 
the abstainers showed an actual 
death loss of only 53.1 per cent of the 
expected death loss. For heavy 
drinkers the actual death loss was 
66.8 per cent of the expected. 


CANADA'S EASTERN SYNOD 


Nova Scotia's Congregations Strive Successfully Toward Goals 
By ARTHUR P. BLACK, Executive Secretary, 


OFFICIAL representatives of the 
U.L. C. A. to the annual meetings of 
the Nova Scotia Synod return home 
humbled and inspired: humbled, be- 
cause of what they learned about dis- 
heartening problems that must be 
faced by pastors and lay workers; 
inspired, because of the unconquer- 
able spirit in which such problems 
are being solved by men and women 
who say with St. Paul, “I can do all 
things through Christ who strength- 
eneth me.” 


RAISED APPORTIONMENT 87 PER 
CENT PLUS 


The Nova Scotia Synod is forty 
years old. The baptized membership 
is 6,756; confirmed membership 3,836; 
communing membership 2,248. There 
are eight parishes and thirty congre- 
gations. Three congregations paid 
their apportionment in excess in 
1942; two paid just 100 per cent; 
three not on the apportionment list 
made freewill offerings. 

Synod paid slightly over 87 per 


_ cent of its total apportionment. Six 


of the eight parishes are debt free! 

Zion Church in Lunenburg Parish 
is one of the oldest in the U. L. C. A., 
dating back to 1772. The youngest 
church in the synod is St. James in 
the Midville Parish, founded in 1925. 


MERE FIGURES OF SECONDARY 
IMPORTANCE 


To quote from President Whitte- 
ker’s report to synod at its last meet- 
ing: “Statistics cannot reveal the 
true picture. An unknown number 
of our sons and daughters have been 
reared in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord, and have gone out 
to swell the numbers and strength of 
congregations in other fields in the 
United States and Canada... . Our 
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Laymen's Movement for Stewardship 


tasks and accomplishments have 
been very different from those in 
synods of new and growing terri- 
tories. The romance of constantly 
multiplying statistics has never 


Rey. C. H. Whitteker, 
President of Nova Scotia Synod 


graced our annual records. Our 
hands, however, have not been idle, 
nor our labors in vain. Our Church 
is more firrhly established in this field 
than ever before; is more generally 
recognized as a force and influence 
for good; has from time to time made 
her contribution to the development 
of the Kingdom of God at home and 
abroad; and has ever stood as a testi- 
mony for the worthwhileness of the 
pure Gospel of Jesus Christ as the 
power of God unto Salvation.” 

What follows shows how right 
President Whitteker was in those 
quoted words. Further along in his 
report we read that following the 
Louisville Convention the post-con- 
vention meetings sponsored by the 
U.L. C. A. were held in every one of 
the synod’s thirty congregations. 
There was 100 per cent participation 
on the part of the pastors, also. After 
all expenses were paid more than $50 


was forwarded to the Committee of 
Executive Secretaries to help defray 
expenses. 

There was a very substantial in- 
crease in benevolent receipts during 
the year 1942, when the largest 
amount was sent to the U. L. C. A. 
treasurer of any year since 1931. 


POST-CONVENTION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

One of President Whitteker’s rec- _ 
ommendations was that “every con- 
gregation strive zealously to increase 
apportionment contributions during 
1943 and 1944 by a minimum of 10 
per cent. Another called upon synod 
to give special attention to the pro- 
motional objective of our U. L. C. A. 
for the year, namely, the Christian 
Family. Both were approved. 

Another “testimony for the worth- 
whileness of the pure Gospel of Jesus 
Christ” is found in the reeommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee— 
“that the apportionment be divided 
60 per cent for the U. L. C. A. and 
40 per cent for synod, and that the 
committee be empowered to forward 
an additional amount at the end of 
the year, from the general treasury, 
if the balance so warrants.” That 
recommendation was approved, too! 
All of which suggests that in a num- 
ber of ways the Nova Scotia Synod 
is pointing the way to a goodly num- 
ber of her sister synods right here in 
the good old U.S. A. 


LUTHERAN WORLD ACTION 
OVERSUBSCRIBED 

From the report of the chairman 
of LWA, the Rev. Paul W. H. Eydt, 
who is also the chairman of the syn- 
odical Stewardship Committee, the 
following quotation tells its own 
story: “It is with considerable grat- 
ification that your committee makes 
its report. The Lutheran World 
Action appeal, which was made last 
fall to our synod, has gone ‘over the 
top.’ Our objective was $1,000, to be 
divided equally between the Cana- 
dian Lutheran Commission and the 
general work of Lutheran World 
Action. The amount raised was 
$1,084.15.” 

The Stewardship Committee after 


. expressing satisfaction over the in- 


creased freewill offerings for the ap- 
portionment, added: “We feel. that 
this is due largely to the fact that 
more of our congregations are using 
the Every Member Visitation system 
in their stewardship program.” 


HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


WHAT SHOULD WE DO? 

@ We have some very nice neighbors 
with whom we get along very well but 
who never go to church. They have 
three children, and they never go to 
Sunday school. We have not lived in 
this section very long, but long enough 
to know that this family is not very 
friendly to churches and that they 
seem to give no thought to religion it- 
self. Our entire family goes to church 
and Sunday school regularly, and we 
should like to get our neighbor’s chil- 
dren into Sunday school. Our children 
play together; but as far as I know, the 
subject of Sunday school has never 
come up. Knowing how the parents 
look at things, I have never approached 
the matter of church in our conversa- 
tions nor have I encouraged the chil- 
dren to do so. What would you do? 


You are doing well not to make 
any abrupt approach, An ill-timed or 
untactful opening of the subject 
could easily queer the chances of a 
later and more diplomatic move. Let 
good-humored mingling lead the 
way. Cultivate a pleasant give-and- 
take, and let a developing friendship 
bring about an atmosphere in which 
religion and church may be discussed 
in a casual way. Avoid any “better 
than thou” attitude, but render any 
kindness for which the way opens. 
Your personal characters and ma 
ner of living will gradually have 
their effect, and your words will then 
be more acceptable. At a propitious 
time invite the family to go with you 
to a social occasion at the church. 
Later, an invitation to a worship 
service may follow. Or the invita- 
tion to worship may even come first, 
if you feel that the right time has 
arrived. 

It may be that independent of the 
development of adult friendships an 
informal invitation from child to 
child might bring the children into 
Sunday school. That may prove the 
effective move whereby the parents 
may become interested. 

The facts which lie back of the 
parents’ disaffection might furnish a 
cue as to the right procedure, if you 
could find out what they are. Some 
persons are disinterested, and per- 
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haps unfriendly, because of some 
church dispute in which they or their 
families were involved years ago. 
Some were offended by something 
that a pastor or Sunday school su- 
perintendent did or said long ago. 
Some were reared in irreligious 
homes. Some claim that they were 
forced to go to church and Sunday 
school so much when they were chil- 
dren that they rebelled, and they 
have not recovered from that child- 
ish reaction. These arguments are 
sometimes sincere, at other times af- 
fected. Unless there is back of the 
attitude a deep-rooted intellectual 
conviction, such as atheism, agnosti- 
cism or infidelity, personal friendship 
will prove a powerful influence in 
the direction of the church and 
Christian living. 


UNSELFISHNESS IN PARENTS; 

@ It is hard to believe that anyone 
could overdo any of the Christian vir- 
tues; but I am wondering whether it 
may not be possible for fathers and 
mothers to become too unselfish in their 
attitudes and dealings with children. I 
am not quite sure about some of the 
things I do for the children, and I find 
it even harder to approve what some 
other parents are doing. 


UNSELFISHNESS and solicitude may 
go a long way before they become 
faults. But, irrational as it may seem, 
it is but a step from unselfishness to 
selfishness. When an individual 
passes from one to the other, he 
usually does not realize it; and if it 
is pointed out,to him, he will at first 
resent the charge. 

Love can become a devouring 
thing. There is a strong tendency for 
a devoted parent to want to do too 
much for a child as he becomes able 
to do more and more for himself. De- 
votion becomes. a desire to possess. 
There is a certain satisfaction in ex- 
ercising such possession; but it is 
likely to be a selfish thing. And it is 
probable that the child may be em- 
barrassed by the parent’s action and 
resent it, secretly if not openly. 

Many a good-intentioned father or 
mother has placed hindrances in the 


way of a child or young person by © 
undue attention and superfluous fa- 
vors. Utterly helpless as an infant is, 
he rather soon attains ability to do 
more and more things for himself. 
At any point at which he is able to 
serve himself and parents insist on © 
serving him, his development is be- 
ing hindered. Independence and self- _ 
reliance are to be cultivated at each 
stage of advancement. i 
‘In the light of a child’s develop- — 
ment from stage to stage, a parent’s — 
unselfishness will have to assume 
different forms from year to year. 


ANSWERING A CHILD'S QUESTIONS — 
© My five-year-old son has a very — 
strong curiosity and asks so many ques- — 
tions that I sometimes think that he is © 
an animated question mark. As fast as 
I answer one question he is ready with 
another. It seems sometimes that he is 
not asking in order to find out some- 
thing, but to annoy me. Some days, if 
I’d answer all his questions I'd get 
nothing else done. Must one answer all 
questions? 


It has been said that curiosity is © 
the mother of all knowledge and the © 
nuisance of all mothers. Without © 
curiosity man would never have 
gained much knowledge, and we ~ 
should still be living the life of prim- 
itives. Curiosity is to be encouraged, ~ 
questions are to be answered to the © 
limit of our ability, and the process 
of acquiring information should have 
parental guidance. 

Curiosity is expressed in another | 
way also; that is by exploration. The 
child wants to know what is in that 
box, what is in the closet, what 
makes the clock tick, what that vase 
on the shelf looks like, ete. So when- 
ever and wherever he can reach the 
object of his curiosity he explores. 
Sometimes he breaks a treasured 
keepsake or tears apart something 
that cannot be repaired. He is ex- 
ploring his world. Parents should 
place beyond his reach anything that 
is to be kept safe, and then let him — 
do all the exploring he desires. 

It seems that your son is making a 
game of asking questions, probably 
because he is not otherwise oc- 
cupied. Provide him with a number 
of games, especially the kind that 
call for manipulation, pictures, and 
toys that excite curiosity and action, 
and I believe you will find your 
problem considerably reduced. Dur- 
ing the warmer season outside play 
will aid in satisfying him. 
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MUSINGS 


O F 


A MINISTER’S 


WIFE 


LISTENING PQST—the Lathrops are still involved with the ian 


“You can wash the bowl for me, 
Joan,” I said over my shoulder as I 
slipped the last sheet of cookies into 
the oven. 

There was no answer.. I looked 
around to discover that Joan was 
gone. In spite of my best efforts to 
keep her occupied, she was back in 
the hall, listening to the conversation 
between her father and Sergeant 
Philips. 

Ever since Sandra Haines was 
knocked down and had her purse 
snatched two weeks ago, the neigh- 


-borhood has been swarming with 


policemen. Mark and Joan are 
simply beside themselves with curi- 
osity. They want to know every 
smallest detail. At first we tried to 
be discreet and tell them only the 
things that were intended for the 
general public. There was no use. 
We decided it would be safest in the 
long run to let them have all the 


available facts and trust to their 


sense of importance to keep them 
from babbling. 

Joan was perched on the chair by 
the telephone table, but she fled to 
the kitchen once more as Sergeant 
Philips and Jerry moved toward the 
hall. 

“Well, thanks, anyhow, Reverend 
Lathrop. If anything turns up, we'll 
let you know. We'll keep working 
on it; and if you think of anything, 
let us know.” 

“Why does he say ‘Reverend 
Lathrop’ ?” 

I made frantic gestures to keep 


- Joan from saying more in that pierc- 


ing stage whisper of hers. No need 
to antagonize the strong arm of the 
law by criticizing its English! 

The police have been remarkably 
considerate, all the way through. 
Jerry was brought into the case in 
the first place when Mrs. Haines 
called him the night the “accident” 
occurred. Some of our members 
thought it was too bad for her to 
bother him, when she has never 
shown any interest in the church 
herself or gone half-way to meet the 
church’s attempts to draw her niece 
into the young people’s activities. 

But even if Mrs. Haines hadn’t 
called him in, he couldn’t have 
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stayed out of this particular case. 
Sandra’s empty pocketbook turned 
up in one of the trash containers at 
the church, the following Monday! 

The discovery has raised a thou- 
sand questions. Was the thief some- 
one who was familiar enough with 
the church to walk in without fear 
of being challenged? Did he enter 
the church, slip the incriminating 
evidence into one of the trash con- 
tainers without being noticed, and 
join the other worshipers? I was glad 
when Jerry closed the front door on 
his caller and I could turn from un- 
profitable speculation to facts. 

Joan dashed into the hall. 

“Have they found out whose 
fingerprints are on the clasp?” I 
smiled to remember Mark’s con- 
descension as he had explained the 


fingerprint method of detecting. 


criminals. Joan spoke now as though 
she’d cut her baby teeth on detective 
stories. 

“They were too much smudged to 
come out well. The one thing they 
do show is that they are quite large. 
Sergeant Philips has seen all the 
Sunday school teachers and the 
women who stayed with the nursery 
children during The Service, to find 
out whether they saw or heard any- 
thing suspicious at any time Sunday 
morning. So far, he’s drawn a com- 
plete blank. 

“And what did he say about the 
mayor and the pinball machine?” 
our daughter demanded. 

“Don’t miss much; do you, kitten? 
Remember all these things are 
strictly confidential. He said that the 
mayor had received Mr. Paige’s pe- 
tition, and the borough council had 
ordered a thorough clean-up, not 
only of the drug stores but of all 
the eating places near the plant.” 

“Do they think someone who runs 
one of those knocked Sandra down?” 

“It?s not that simple, I’m afraid!” 
Jerry laughed. “He just told me 
about it because Mr. Paige had 
started the ball rolling—that’s a poor 
pun, isn’t it?—by getting the parents 
of his Sunday school class on the 
warpath when ‘the found the boys 
wasting their money.” 

Joan still looked perplexed. “I 


don’t get the connection,” she replied. 

“T’ve got to go over to Phyllis’s. I 
brought her notebook home in the 
basket of my bike. May I have an- 
other cookie?” 

“Worked again, didn’t it?” Jerry 
and I smiled as we looked after her 
retreating form. Jerry nibbled a 
cookie. “Not bad. Funny how this 
business of Sandra’s has brought a 
lot of things to a head. Naturally the 
cops had to question the proprietor 
of the place where she and her 
friends stopped for coffee after the 
last shift. Someone might have been 
seen listening to the girls’ conversa- 
tion. Well, in the course of their in- 
quiries, they’ve stumbled on the fact 
that not only that particular place, 
but a lot of others around the C. B. I. 
plant are employing youngsters il- 
legally.” 

“Then we don’t need to have 
Skinny on our own consciences any 
longer?” 

“Not in that respect, at least.” 

“What are the police going to do 
about it? Arrest anyone?” 

“They won’t turn the thing over to 
Federal investigators, if the pro- 
prietors will turn over a new leaf 
quietly. The local administration 
doesn’t want any publicity. This has 
always been a fairly law-abiding 
community—or, at least had that 
reputation. They don’t want to give 
the community a black eye.” 

“No, there’s no point in making the 
thing public, if they can get the same 
results by less spectacular means.” 

“Tt seems the Chief of Police has 
informed the employers that unless 
they conform to the requirements of 
the Federal laws, not next month or 
next week, but now, he will ask 
Washington to send someone out 
here.” 

“Do you think they will do it? 
After all, the Chief of Police can’t do 
anything unless he has the magis- 
trates with him.” 

“In this case he has. But aside 
from his official position, any respon- 
sible group of citizens can write to 
the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and report a situation 
which they regard as really un- 
savory.” 
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WAR BEGINS AT HOME 


A Series of Searching Inquiries Into Current Life Problems 


WHEN life was simpler and more 
primitive, it was not so hard to place 
responsibility. Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden, hoping to be as 
“sods,” willfully sinned. Ejected 
from the Garden, they later reared 
a family, and ruled a nursery which 
was destined to cradle kings. Theirs 
was the first home. There Cain and 
Abel grew to manhood. It was the 
only college they ever attended. 
Among the subjects offered were, 
“How to Get What You Want,” and 
“The Way to Power.” And Cain 
chose both. 

Jealous of his shepherd brother, 
Abel, Cain lured him to a lonely, 
open field, and struck him dead. 
The killer fled. But guilt, conscience, 
and God soon caught up with him. 
A voice continually whispered, “The 
voice of thy brother’s blood crieth 
unto me from the ground.” Cain 
later built a city, founded a dynasty, 
and fathered the tribe who still forge 
the weapons of war. The cursed 
strain in Cain’s blood ran swift and 
hot in the veins of his descendants. 
In Lamech it reached a boiling point. 
That mighty warrior returns from 
battle singing exultingly to his 
wives: 


“Adah and Zillah, hearken to my voice, 
Wives of Lamech, give ear to my song. 
A man I slay for wounding me, 

Yea, a youth for bruising me. 
If Cain be avenged sevenfold, 
Lamech shall be seventy and seven.” 


y, 


No, it is not hard to conclude that 
war begins at home. More than a 
century and a half ago William Pitt 
brilliantly stated a truth that is to- 
day held precious by every English- 
man: “The poorest man in his cot- 
tage bids defiance to all the force of 
the crown. It may be frail; its roof 
may shake; the wind may blow 
through it; the storms may enter and 
the rain. But the King of England 
may not enter; all his forces dare 
not cross the threshold of a single 
ruined tenement.” But through just 
such a strongly barricaded door the 
spirit of war goes in and out. 

The door of an English or an 
American home may be a solid bul- 
wark against the mighty. “Each 
man’s home is his castle.” But, as 
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By IVAN H. HAGEDORN, S.T.D. 


often happens, it is not the enemy at 
the gate we need to fear, but the 
termites that undestroyed bring on 
total collapse. In 1865 Bismarck vis- 
ited Napoleon III in Paris. Every 
hospitality was accorded him, but 
likewise was every effort made to 
conceal from him anything that 
might give him information regard- 
ing the real strength or weakness of 
the Empire. However, the keen 
eyes of the great statesman in the 
little things of everyday life saw all 
he needed to know, and he sent word 
to his sovereign: “We have nothing 
to fear west of the Rhine.” The 
fabric was rotten through and 
through—the home life of the nation 
had suffered decay. 


CRAZY HOUSES FOR HOMES 

To divert her mind from the grief 
the death of her husband had occa- 
sioned, Mrs. William Wert Win- 
chester was advised by her pHysician 
to build herself a house without em- 
ploying an architect. Hiring work- 
men only by the day, she started 
building, and over a period of thirty- 
six years the work went steadily 
forward. At her death in 1922 the 
house rambled over acres of ground, 
and had cost about $5,000,000. The 
house is a jumble of 160 rooms and 
has five heating systems. 

We laugh; and yet I fear that is 
exactly how we are engaged—build- 


ing a crazy house. I believe that the. 


thesis can hardly be contested that 
the world’s history is pretty much 
the luckless result of luckless child- 
hoods. We look around the world 
and we behold whole nations of 
schoolboys and schoolgirls, stam- 
peded into excesses and follies, each 
group under the leadership of an- 
other schoolboy, with only a school- 
boy’s sense of values. What is Hitler 
but a schoolboy, who, after notor- 
iously failing at school, and in his 
own chosen career, assuages his 


wounded vanity by exhibiting ruth- — 


less authority over more docile and 
equally frightened adolescents? 

The home is the sole formative in- 
fluence during those magical first six 
years of a child’s life. School, church, 
playmates up to that time have had 


little or no chance at the child’s life. 
The home has been the supreme © 
moulder of personality. Naturally © 
then, the home must take the major — 
responsibility for results. Parents — 
are prone to blame schools and, col- © 
leges for not teaching their children 
character. The fault lies back of the © 
schools and colleges. If I were a col- © 
lege dean, I believe I would write at — 
the end of every delinquent notice | 
sent to a student’s parents: “Just © 
what is your share in this?” i 

The greatest opportunity and | 
mightiest challenge is presented to © 
the Christian home. Fathers and | 
mothers looking for the field of © 
greatest usefulness to this generation — 
may readily find it right in their own © 
homes. By rearing godly and intel- | 
ligent children they bring blessing 
not only to the present generation 
but also to the generations to come. 
Two examples from the Old Testa- 
ment should ever confront home- 
makers: Abraham, of whom God 
said: “I know him, that he will com- | 
mand his children and his house- © 
hold after him, and they shall keep © 
the way of the Lord.” (Gen. 18: 19.) 
And Eli, of whom the same Lord © 
said: “I have told him that I will | 
judge his house forever, for the in- — 
iquity which he knoweth; because | 
his sons made themselves vile, and © 
he restrained them not.” (I Sam. — 
3:13.) It is blessed to be like 
Abraham, but awful to be like Eli! 


[In the next installment Dr. Hage- — 
dorn warns against a House of Care- 
lessness. Ep.] 


Books Being Shipped 

From many sections packages of 
books for German prisoners of war in 
the United States are being shipped to 
the warehouse in New York of the Lu- 
theran Commission. A staff of men and 
women are employed to “clean up” all 
volumes received after which the army 
censors pass upon their suitability. To 
avoid hold-ups in New York, several 
instructions and warnings are issued by 
the Commission to all persons contem- 
plating sending books for reading or 
study to these camps. 

Textbooks are desired, particularly 
in languages, literature, natural sci- — 
ences, mathematics, geography, history 
before 1930, art, commercial studies, 
medicine and philosophy. 

Lutheran Commission for Prisoners 
of War, c/o War Prisoners’ Aid of the 
Y. M. C. A., 33 East 47th St., New York 
17, N. Y.—N. L. C. News Bureau. 
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He that dwelleth in the secret 
place of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty. 

Psalm 91: 1 


WHEN massive masonry crumbles 
and strong walls fall under blastings 
from giant bombers, the inhabitants 
of prostrate cities know not which 
way to flee. Air-raid shelters are in- 
adequate, and the wounded and 
helpless cry out in distress or bow in 
sullen submission. But “the Most 
High” offers a “secret place to which 
trusting souls in every land may 
come and find shelter. No shafts of 
evil can harm the inner self of those 
who flee to God for salvation. Suf- 
fering believers in every age have 
borne witness to the peace that is 
theirs when they nestle beneath the 
wings of the Almighty. 


+ + + 


For he will deliver thee from the 
snare of the fowler, and from the 
deadly pestilence. Psalm 91; 3 


His pet monkey saved the life of 
Private Floyd Steward three times 
during the North African campaign. 
By its warning chatter when its mas- 
ter was about to drink from a pois- 
oned water hole, and by its selection 
of safe fruits and berries when he 
was lost, this mascot was a friend 
more devoted than most human be- 
ings. If such friendship is manifested 
by domesticated animals, if dogs and 
other so-called “dumb brutes” lay 
down their lives if necessary to save 
their masters, why need we hésitate 
to trust implicitly the Almighty Who 
is ever near with His care and salva- 
tion? He will deliver “from the 
snare” and “from the deadly pes- 
tilence”—if we only trust Him. 


+ + + 


On their hands they shall bear 
thee up, lest haply thou dash thy foot 
against a stone. Matthew 4: 6 


Tue devil knows the Scriptures. 
He quoted correctly from the Ninety- 
first Psalm when he was trying to 
tempt Jesus. Strange is it that some 
Bible students would wrest this 
verse from its original meaning in 
which the psalmist tells of Jehdvah’s 
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care, through special messengers, for 
all who trust in Him. Such inter- 
preters attempt to make it apply to 
angelic care of the Messiah only. “He 
will give His angels charge over thee, 
To keep thee in all thy ways,” is a 
precious promise to all God’s chil- 
dren. Because Satan used the pas- 
sage in connection with the Messiah 
it should not thereby be detached 
from other promises relating to God’s 
mediated care of all His household of 
grace. But the devil misapplied it 
when he would credit holy angels 
with unholy tasks. God’s ministering 
spirits work according to the divine 
will, in ways of wisdom and grace. 


ios oS oe 


And he said unto him, All these 
things will I give thee, if thou wilt 
fall down and worship me. 


Matthew 4: 8,9 


Wuen Satan took Jesus up “into 
an exceeding high mountain” and 
showed Him “all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them” the feat 
was one that is possible to the aver- 
age man today. Above the highest 
peak men fly and view the kingdoms 
of the world spread out beneath 
them; and television makes possible 
a world-wide picture. Before the air- 
plane and wireless, ambitious men 
visualized in their dreams the king- 
doms they would conquer and im- 
agined “the glory” to be theirs. The 
fallacy in the devil’s offer was that 
the wealth of the world is not his to 
give, its possession is impossible, and 
its glory is false. To the Creator be- 
longs the wealth of the nations; men 
hold their so-called possessions only 
in trust. Jesus saw through the sub- 
tlety and falsehood of Satan’s proffer, 
and willed to establish His spiritual 
Kingdom on a righteous foundation, 
with lasting triumph and true glory. 
His way of the cross let us follow, 
and, like Him, gain “the crown of 
glory that fadeth not away.” 


+ + + 


Giving no occasion of stumbling 
in anything, that our ministry be not 


blamed. II Corinthians 6: 3 


Boosy traps are among the many 
obstacles placed by retreating armies 


By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


to hinder the advance of their pur- 
suers. They are said to be dubbed 
“booby” because only a boob or dull 
fellow will be caught, since they can 
be detected and made harmless. The 
common little evils besetting us day 
by day do greater damage than do 
the more dreaded pitfalls which we 
take pains to escape. To help speed 
the forces of righteousness every 
forerunner of Christ’s Kingdom 
should be very careful to remove all 
hidden mines of hate and anger that 
endanger spiritual life and moral 
wellbeing. Especially the minister of 
Jesus Christ, whether clergy or lay, 
should beware of those hasty little 
words and thoughtless acts that 
cause so many to fall in their Chris- 
tian faith and life. 


+ + + 


God is faithful, who will not suf- 
fer you to be tempted above that ye 
are able; but will with the tempta- 
tion make also the way of escape, 
that ye may be able to endure it. 

I Corinthians 10: 13 


On the one hand stands the devil; 
on the other, God. Between is man 
with his free will. Satan may tempt 
to the uttermost, as he did the Son 
of man; but there is a limit beyond 
which the temptations of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil cannot lead 
the soul that chooses the better way. 
Man’s will to resist may weaken, and 
the lusts of his flesh may lure near 
the point of a moral breakdown; but 
God, standing by, still “is faithful.” 
The Holy Spirit will rush in at the 
crucial moment and keep the weak- 
ling from falling, or He will lift to his 
feet the unwary when the devil trips 
him. 

A LENTEN PRAYER 


By Rusy Det BANGHER 


“Dear Lord, I bring this will of mine to 
Thee, 
And on Thy altar lay in Jesus’ name; 
It is no noble sacrifice of fame 
Or wealth, but it is all there is in me. 


“Recast it in the mold that is Thine own 
That it may sweetened be toward all man- 


And keep it till Thy will and it are one.” 
For His dear sake. Amen. 
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Lotro the Drosk 


In days gone by when the program 
for the Lenten season was a major 
pastoral obligation and when the 
members of Lutheran congregations 
gave very serious attention to the 
church’s special services, we some- 
times wondered why the epistle les- 
son for Ash Wednesday was taken 
from the Old rather than from the 
New Testament. 

Such a feeling of inappropriate- 
ness was suggested by the Old Testa- 
ment, the really Hebrew import of 
the quotation from the prophet Joel. 
At first reading, the prescribed ex- 
ternals of public worship and the re- 
quired individual practices of con- 
trition seem out of step with our 
evangelical emphases on the sole 
ground of forgiveness of sinners 
which is the atoning, infinite, and 
adequate suffering, death and resur- 
rection of our Lord. The tendency 
of the believer to welcome “good 
works” in the form of pilgrimages, of 
elaborated litanies and of special 
forms of benevolences has at times 
diluted the valuation of the merit of 
Christ and produced that form of 
self-confidence which makes daily 


repentance and daily dependence on. 


divine grace second to men’s ideas 
earning the approval of God. And 
such externals do make a striking 
appearance before men. Our Lord 
severely criticized “putting on a 
show of piety.” 


Incorrect Inferences 

But such deductions from the Ash 
Wednesday Scriptures, the portion 
from Joel as well as from Matthew’s 
Gospel, are not correct. Reactions to 
the exhortations which the Church 
brings to the people as once more 
they go with the evangelists, apos- 
tles, and prophets through the last 
days of our Lord’s revelation of 
God’s mercy upon sinners are from 
within their hearts. Gratitude dic- 
tates the widening and deepening of 
our apprehension of the nearness 
and love of God. Our meditations 
open the door to His benign pres- 
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ence. Being with Him reveals the 
new world, which is the regime of 
the twice born. The company is that 
vast assembly of the heirs of salva- 
tion. 

It is true that our sins and the sins 
of the world required the Son of God 
to tread for us the sorrowful way. 
He did for our sakes carry the bur- 
den and release us from its over- 
whelming weight. At this time, when 
so much of evil power is loose in the 
world, our Lenten devotions should 
be particularly responsive to the 
goodness of God, who will have all 
men to be saved through Christ 
alone. We must not deem ourselves 
required to do what already has been 
accomplished for us. And equally at 
fault are all who deny gratitude to 
their Saviour for what He Had done 
freely for them. 


EXIT SUMMER VACATIONS 


Tue term Emergency has had cur- 
rency in the English language for a 
long time, during which it could be 
applied to any real or imagined crisis. 
But it took a war of world dimen- 
sions and a president of the United 
States to put the definite article in 
front of the word. and thus make 
familiar the phrase The Emergency. 
During the last three or four years 
The Emergency has become as fa- 
miliar a measure of time as are the 
months of the calendar. Economic 
regulations and ethical conduct are 
accepted with no serious objections 
because the nation and its neighbors 
are in pursuit for The Duration of 
one great objective, namely,. victory 
over powerful enemies. 

The intrusions of this abnormal 
force are practically without limita- 
tions. In view of the emergency and 
until it has passed, the President and 
his cabinet exercise unusual author- 
ity, the congress and legislatures 
pass unprecedented laws and the 
people not only invite but demand 
restrictions of many forms. What we 
eat, what we wear; and even the 


houses in which we dwell or desire 
to dwell are all responsive to the — 


commands of The Emergency. 


Not only farms, factories, mines © 


and markets have given voluntary 


obedience to calls for self denial, but — 
the most autonomous of our national 


institutions have “accepted “sugges- 
tions” from authorities representing © 


the powers that be. For example we 


cite our educating agencies, espe-— 


cially our colleges and universities. 


For them The Emergency wrought a © 
new phrase, The Accelerated Course. | 
Imagine it. That period of the sum- | 
mer months, which was considered | 


to be the property of jobs, sports and | 
travel has been reduced from three. 
or four months to two or three 


weeks, 

And believe it or not, this regard 
for The Emergency has even invaded 
the management of Lutheran The- 
ological Seminaries. No longer can 
three years, six semesters, be used 
for devotion to what was known in 
past centuries as the Queen of Sci- 
ences, namely, theology. Twenty- 


four months are considered sufficient. - 
They are subdivided into’six terms > 


which are separated by intervals of © 
two weeks, and give no heed to the - 


heat of Summers or to the chill of 
Winter. 


And by whom were the changes | 


arranged? With the faculties of these 
schools of the prophets, who have 
thereby agreed to provide within the 
compass of two years the preparation 


for ordination into the ministry of | 


the Gospel, which has hitherto re- 
quired at least three years—minus of 
course two vacations. 


FOR NAVAL CHAPLAINS 


WuitE describing emergency 
measures in the field of college and 
theological education, THz LUTHERAN 
brings to the knowledge of its read- 
ers information about the training of 
chaplains for the United States Navy. 
The technical phrase for the matter 
is the “Navy V-12 S Program.” 

By personal inference we deduce 
the conclusion that building and 
maintaining a “two-ocean navy” has 
been accepted as a permanent policy 
of the United States government. 
Such a conclusion is not a new 
thought on the part of the American 
government: it was given expression 
when there was no expectation of 
the Pearl Harbor assault. It takes 
cognizance of two permanent factors, 
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qi 


adequate use of naval power to pro- 


tect a coast line of the length of the 
ocean shores touching American soil. 
In a word, the number of ships and 
persons will be greatly increased. 
We infer also that the duties of a 


_ naval chaplain are sufficiently differ- 


ent from those incumbent on the pas- 
tor of a parish or the member of a 
learned faculty to persuade the gov- 
ernment to accept trainees and over- 
see their education while “in col- 
lege.” A course of study is prescribed 
which is intended to convey informa- 
tion on subjects that will be distinc- 


tive assets in the cultural equipment 


of a navy chaplain. 

When college graduation has been 
attained the trainee chooses the the- 
ological preparation of his denomina- 
tion and elects a theological seminary 
to obtain it. The seminary chosen 
(it must have advanced approval of 
a naval authority) agrees to give in 
two years the instruction customary 
for ordination to its ministry. The 
trainee requires also the final ap- 


‘proval of the navy. The two com- 


bined entitle him to ordination by his 
Church and to a commission as chap- 
lain by his government. 

The “headache” in the arrange- 
ment is this: if the navy’s commis- 
sion is not given the trainee, he is 


nevertheless under bond to the serv- 


ice as an able seaman. It is this reg- 
ulation that deserves consideration, 
when fewer factors are involved. At 
present, an agreement has been 
reached and the initial student has 
matriculated at the Philadelphia Lu- 
theran Seminary. He was confirmed 
in a congregation of the American 
Lutheran Church and was sent to 
Philadelphia from the West Coast. 
It goes without saying, that no de- 
homination, and certainly no church 
which has our Lutheran conception 
of the call of men to the ministry of 
the Gospel, will relax in vigilance in 
guarding its basic claim upon men in 
training for the ministry. The naval 
authorities are aware of the status 
of ordination with us and respect it. 


“FOR LUTHERAN UNITY" 


Tue American Lutheran Confer- 
ence, an ecclesiastical organization 
whose total membership approx- 
imates one third of the Lutherans in 
the United States and Canada, pub- 
lished in the January number of its 
journal, The Lutheran Outlook, “An 
Overture for Lutheran Unity.” The 
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sincerity of the proponents of the 
document is beyond question. The 
tremendous responsibilities of the 
Lutherans toward each other, to- 
ward Protestantism and toward the 
proclamation of the Gospel to the 
post-war world are faced with great 
seriousness by these Lutherans, who 
are in accord with the U. L. C. A. in 
feeling the need of combined action, 
if possible. 

The proposal consists of six para- 
graphs to which are appended two 
documents:—A, the Minneapolis 
Theses of 1930, and B, the Chicago 
Theses 1919. The Overture’s declara- 
tion of purpose seems to be in the 
opening sentence of article six which 
reads—“We submit the above state- 
ment to other Lutheran bodies with 
a view to the establishment of pulpit 
and altar fellowship.” 

The document was formulated in 
Chicago, Ill, on January 7 of this 
year by the Executive Committee of 
the American Lutheran Conference. 
Technically speaking, this committee 
is not competent to deal with the 
United Lutheran Church as a gen- 
eral body. Its findings must first be 
reported to the several general 
bodies constituting the Conference, 
and approved. But since these con- 
stituent bodies have not committed 
legislative authority to their Confer- 
ence, this overture can, we assume, 
be presented at this year’s conven- 
tions of the Augustana, American, 
Norwegian Lutheran, Lutheran Free 
and United Danish Churches. Favor- 
able action by any or by all these 
general bodies will bring the over- 
ture before the U. L. C. A. at its 
convention in Minneapolis next 
October. 

The United Lutheran Church is 
frankly and continuously friendly to- 
ward proposals for closer unity 
among the Lutheran churches in 
North America. In the preamble to 
the constitution, it published the in- 
tention to invite and continue to in- 
vite Lutherans not in its fellowship 
to become a constituent part of it. 

But while friendly to approaches, 
the United Lutheran Church will 
not give a favorable response to in- 
vitations merely to add to its num- 
bers and render ambiguous the clar- 
ity of its confessional positions. In 
the declaration of 1920, presented at 
Washington, D. C., it adopted resolu- 
tions which sharply declined partic- 
ipation in all or any of the “Inter- 
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Church World Movement.” As to 
secular societies, both pastors and the 
laity were admonished to avoid mem- 
bership in any that tolerated prac- 
tices violating the principles or 
posing as participating in the author- 
ity of the Lutheran Church. 

The United Lutheran Church’s re- 
lations with other denominations 
prove that it has steadfastly re- 
frained from any alliances that 
would make its loyalty to its confes- 
sions partial or questionable. But it 
does recognize the common ties of 
civil obligations and conditions in 
which paticipation in the simultane- 
ous activity has proven more ef- 
fective. 


Constructive and 


Co-operative 
(Continued from page 9) 

the needs in 1943. New items added 
to the list were Emergency Welfare 
Service to be administered through 
the Department of Welfare, Wartime 
Radio Ministry, following the 
adopted recommendations of the 
Radio and Movie Committee, and 
the Lutheran Commission for Pris- 
oners of War. 


1944'S BUDGET 


The estimate of total needs is as 
follows: 


Service Commission ........::scsseees $ 600,000 
Church Abroad 
a) Orphaned Missions .............. 350,000 
b) European Relief .................... 100,000 
Commission on American 
WUISSIONS i cess hetsedscsseasenestabieaseass 150,000 
War Prisoners’ Aid 
BIN Vics Vig Cec rte esses tastnecsney teenies 18,000 
b) Lutheran Commission ......... 25,000 
Emergency Welfare Work ............ 25,000 
Wartime Radio Ministry .............. 10,000 
American Bible Society ............-. 15,000 
Refugee: Workir.k aiceccnssonsctinces 5,000 
Unforeseen Emergencies .............. 17,000 
$1,315,000 


At the closing session on Friday 
afternoon the commissioners turned 
their attention from the business of 
the day twice for brief periods of 
meditation. The first, “a brief period 
of praise and prayer to the Almighty 
for the generous response to the Lu- 
theran World Action appeal for 
1943,” was opened by Dr. Martin 
Anderson with the reading of the 
100th psalm, following which prayers 
were offered by Drs. Bodensieck, 
Burntvedt, and Sorrick. 
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LESSON 


“JOURNEY’S END, Local and Total 


Mark Records the Revelation by Jesus of God's Final 
Dealing with Jerusalem and the Whole Earth 


St. Mark 13: 1-37. Adult Sunday School Lesson for March 5 


It can be noted with interest that St. Mark’s record of our Lord’s life 
and teaching comes almost to its conclusion before there is a discussion of 
God’s final judgment of individuals, communities, and the world. The 
thirteenth chapter of St. Mark which contains these teachings, is imme- 
diately followed by the evangelist’s description of what took place in and 
near Jerusalem within the week which culminated in our Lord’s delivery 


to death by crucifixion. 

It is to be remembered however that 
St. Mark did not select material for his 
gospel until a considerable period of 
time had elapsed after the events which 
were described took place. Scholars 
have made numerous estimates as to 
the year in which the second gospel was 
written. No estimate, however, is earlier 
than a decade after the church was es- 
tablished on the day of Pentecost. 


Written in Rome 


There is practical agreement among 
the scholars who deal with critical 
studies of the New Testament that 
Mark was living in Rome when he pre- 
pared the manuscript story of the gos- 
pel, and that he had in mind in par- 
ticular, if not members of the Roman 
nation, at least such as were familiar 
with Roman life and Roman terms. If 
the most conservative scholars are to be 
accepted as authorities, something like 
thirty years passed after Jesus was cru- 


cified before Mark wrote this porti oy 


of the New Testament. It is agreed th 
Jerusalem had not yet been besieged 
nor destroyed, but that a considerable 
degree of persecution first by the Jews 
and later by the Roman rulers had 
made the confession of Christianity a 
hazard. 


Right versus Wrong 


It is not difficult to conclude that 
this particular portion of Mark’s Gos- 
pel was written in response to queries 
about the fate suffered by Mark’s be- 
loved Master and Saviour. Why was 
one against whom no accusation could 
be proven nonetheless made subject to 
death and to the kind of death that was 
visited upon malefactors of the most 
vicious sort? Why, for that matter, was 
a nation whose code of ethics was very 
high in comparison with the practices 
of neighboring peoples, and whose laws 
had the distinct quality of derivation 
from God—why should such a people 
be the subjects of numerous invasions 


and conquests? In short, why were the 
righteous individually and in groups 
dealt with in such a fashion as to make 
them the victims of sneers and con- 
tempt? It was probably in response to 
this sort of queries that St. Mark put 
into his record what we have as the 
thirteenth chapter of his Gospel. He 
bore witness, thereby, that Jesus had 
not neglected the warning of his follow- 
ers of bitter experiences through which 
they must pass, but for which there 
would be ultimate compensation. 


Teaching About "Last Things" 


Interpreters of the New Testament 
have given a great deal of attention to 
this and other portions of our revela- 
tions which deal with divine judgment. 
In connection with this particular Sun- 
day school lesson it is convenient to say 
that our Lord dealt with the suffering 
and persecutions which are the lot of 
all men whether they are Christian or 
pagan. There are three approaches in 
what we have on this subject in the 
Bible. With two of these St. Mark and 
all the Christians of the Apostolic Age 
had some direct experiences. 

As individuals they were aware that 
it is the lot of the believer in Christ 
to have his share of what we call earthly 
human misfortunes. We are not im- 
mune from illnesses nor from accidents 
nor from the sorrows that are the re- 
sults of death, defeat, ignorances and 
other causes of disaster. As a matter of 
fact, as the Old Testament observes, the 
rain falls on the just and on the unjust. 
What the Lord promises us is divinely 
afforded strength to bear these bur- 


dens, and provision of a way of escape 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
February 28-March 5 


Warning Against Deceivers. Mark 13: 3-10. 
Watching for the Lord. Mark 13: 31-37. 

. Wisdom in Watching. Matthew 24: 45-51. 

. Blessedness in Watching. Luke 12: 35-40. 
Watch and Be Sober. I Thessalonians 5: 1-11. 
Nad Thou in All Things: 2? II Timothy 


21-8. 
Vigilance and Victory. *q Peter 5: 6-11. 
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from every temptation that assails us. 


hy Nathan 72 Melhorn 


The ultimate form of release is that ~ 
which is given us by the avenue of — 
death. No peril or disappointment oc- — 
curs which is beyond the capacity of © 


faith to endure. 


Jerusalem's Fate Foretold 


Undoubtedly the Lord, in the conver- 
sation which St. Mark has related in 


rsd wal st 100 


this part of his gospel, had in mind the | 
approaching fate of Jerusalem. The © 
Jewish historian Josephus, while he has — 
been guilty of considerable exaggera- — 


tion, nonetheless has sufficient basis for 
the description which he has provided 
of the disasters which fell upon Jeru- 
salem, and culminated in its destruction 
in the year A. D. 70. It is said that the 
inhumanities that took place in the four 
years, A. D. 66 to A. D. 70, during which 
the Holy City was besieged by Roman 
troops have not been paralleled. Jesus 
foretold this fate of the temple and of 
the city, when He warned His disciples 
that the day would come when Jeru- 
salem would be destroyed, when its 
temple walls would be laid low, and 
when its‘enemies would not leave one 
stone upon another. All of this hap- 
pened, partly in the year 70 and com- 
pletely 60 years later. 


The Ultimate Prophecy 
But our Lord’s revelation of the 
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future of the world is also involved in ~ 
what he taught the disciples relative to | 
more immediate visitations against un- — 
godliness and unrighteousness. It is in — 
the mind of God that evil shall not have ~ 


an everlasting opportunity to interfere 
with the establishment of that close and 
happy regime of which we have a de- 
scription by St. John in the book of 
Revelation and concerning which there 
are numerous allusions by the writers 
of the New Testament. The time will 
come, we are taught, when Jesus shall 


come back to mankind not in a state of — 


self-humiliation, but clothed with the 
authority which is bestowed upon Him 
as the ultimate judge of mankind. Of 
the exact day or year in which this sec- 
ond coming shall occur, no human be- 
ing has knowledge and our Lord sub- 
jects himself to the limitation that en- 


abled him to say that neither he nor the © 


angels of God know the hour of this 
visitation. It shall come suddenly, as a 
thief in the night, and upon this uncer- 
tainty of the hour we have the repeated 
exhortations for watchfulness. In its 
unexpectedness it resembles death. 
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Christ Speaks from the Cross 
FOR OTHERS—Luke 23:34; 39-43; John 19:26, 27 


SEveN times Jesus spoke from the 
cross. His words were not forgotten by 
His mother, who stood near the cross; 
or by John, who was by her side; or 
by the apostles, who stood farther off. 
These sayings of Jesus have been 
ealled, “The Seven Last Words from 
the Cross.” Uncounted sermons have 
been preached upon them, particularly 
on Good Friday. A service lasting three 
hours, which is usually scheduled from 
noon until 3.00 P. M. on Good Friday, is 
built around these seven sayings. This 
time corresponds to the three hours 
Jesus was dying on the cross. Like 
many of the sayings of Jesus, these are 
both simple and difficult. Even children 
can learn something. 

For purposes of study, the seven 
words may be divided into three 
‘groups: the first three words express 
Jesus’ loving thought for others; the 
fourth and fifth words tell us something 
of the meaning of the cross to Jesus; 
and the sixth and seventh words are 
eries of victory—His victory and ours. 


The First Word 

“Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

For whom was Jesus praying? Cer- 
tainly His first thought of forgiveness 
‘was for the Roman soldiers who were 
crucifying Him. They were cogs in the 
war machine of the empire. They had 
never known anything but blind obe- 
dience and brutality. The death of a 
criminal was but an incident in their 
lives. “They know not what they do,” 
was so literally true! But it took a 
great, good man to pray for their for- 
giveness; and we can love Jesus for 
His mercy toward them. j 

We know from the perspective of the 
centuries that Jesus was offering more 
than the most manly prayer among all 
the words of forgiveness men have 
spoken for their enemies and perse- 
; cutors. The soldiers were symbols of 
the sinners of all time. They were tools 
of the Jewish leaders as well as of 
Pilate. The whole catalog of sins that 
crucified Jesus was included in that act 
of forgiveness. Misunderstanding, prej- 
_ udice, bigotry, ignoble ambition, selfish- 
ness, greed, avarice, fear—these are but 
a few of the sins that we share with the 
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soldiers, and with the priests and 
Pharisees who crucified Jesus. For 
them and for us Jesus was not only 
praying but paying, “not with silver 
and gold, but with His holy and pre- 
cious blood and with His innocent suf- 
ferings and death.” 


The Second Word 

“Verily I say unto thee, this day shalt 
thou be with me in paradise.” 

The gentle Jesus was crucified be- 
tween two thieves—two knights of the 
road—knowing no law but their own 
desires. The humiliation of their pres- 
ence must have been as painful as the 
nails that pierced His hands and feet. 
How fully this scene was foreseen when 
Isaiah wrote, “He was numbered with 
the transgressors.” 

There were two thieves and the same 
Jesus; but how different their response 
to Him! It has always been so. John 
and Judas Iscariot were both in the 
circle of His winsome love; but one be- 
trayed Him. When we come face to 
face with Jesus, we reveal our real 
selves. The one thief railed and ranted 
in unrepentant hatred of the society 
against which he had been a rebel, and 
Jesus became the innocent victim of 
his spleen. It may be that this thief 
thought he might gain the good will of 
the crucifiers if he joined their mockery. 
The other thief rebuked him. We some- 
how feel this one must have known 
more of Jesus than this story reveals. 
Perhaps he had stood by some time and 
had been half won by His teaching, or 
lost in amazement at His miracles. He 
was man enough to know that Jesus 
deserved no cross, while he was only 
paying a just penalty for a misspent 
life. Therefore his appeal for mercy. 

He was sorry for Jesus, sorry for his 
own sins, believed that Jesus was divine, 
confessed his sins, prayed for salvation, 
sought to defend Jesus from the mock- 
ery of his comrade; yes, there was 
more than a wish for paradise in his 
heart. Jesus’ love somehow reached 
out for his soul, and his faith—though 
uninformed and ignorant—responded. 
No honest soul will ever cry to Jesus in 
vain. Death-bed repentance is differ- 
ent from other repentance only in point 
of time. Jesus saves to the uttermost. 
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The Third Word 

“Woman, behold thy son... . Behold thy 
mother.” 

There is a great difference between 
those who are bystanders and those 
who stand by. The cross was sur- 
rounded by bystanders, the curious 
throng of peasants and soldiers, men of 
Jerusalem and of the provinces, priests, 
Pharisees, scribes, men and women, 
rich and poor, there were motley mo- 
tives ranging from complete indiffer- 
ence to deadly hate. 

“Jesus saw His mother and the dis- 
ciple whom He loved, standing by.” 
How His heart responded to their love 
and sympathy! Forgetting the pain of 
the cross, He thought of Mary’s agony 
and of the breaking heart of John. 
Simeon had said long before that a 
sword would pierce the heart of Mary. 
The time had come, and Jesus was do- 
ing all He could to comfort her. The 
love of Mary and John for Him was 
shown by their fearless stand as close 
to Him as they could get. Remember, 
Peter, not bold but fearful, was stand- 
ing afar off with the rest of the dis- 
ciples. Would they not always blush 
with shame in years to come for their 
cowardice? But to John, standing by, 
Jesus bequeathed His mother. 

Where would we have stood if we had 
been among the disciples on that first 
Good Friday? Afar off? Or near the 
cross? The story of Calvary is more 
than history. On Good Friday we do 
more than commemorate an anniver- 
sary. The love of Christ reaches out to 
us just as truly as it did to the Roman 
soldiers and the penitent thief and to 
Mary and John. We can be indifferent 
toward Him, or hate Him, or love Him. 
The cross is His, the invitation of love 
is His; but the decision is ours. 

* * * > 

To Leaprers: Topic date, March 5. 
Next topic, “Christ Speaks from the 
Cross—Of Himself.” 


Chaplain Cited 


RECEIVING a citation for gallantry in 
action Chaplain Edward K. Rogers has 
been awarded the silver star, which 
may be worn upon his overseas ribbon. 

The citation states that during a bit- 
terly fought engagement with the enemy 
Chaplain Rogers learned that extremely 
heavy enemy artillery fire had resulted 
in numerous casualties to our men. He 
immediately obtained a vehicle, pro- 
ceeded through the enemy barrage to 
the aid of the wounded, remaining in 
this forward area after our forces had 
withdrawn until certain that everyone 
had been evacuated. 

Before appointment as a chaplain in 
the United States Army, Lt. Rogers was 
pastor of First Lutheran Church, War- 
ren, Pa.—N. L. C. News Bureau. 
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BOOKS 


For Freedom of Thought 


The Legacy of the Liberal Spirit. By Fred G. Bratton. Scribner's. 319 pages. 


$2.75. 


- Dr. Bratton has brought together a representative company of distin- 
guished thinkers in this volume—Origen, Erasmus, Voltaire, Thomas Paine, 
Theodore Parker, Charles Darwin, John Dewey—each one the leader of 
“liberal” thought in his age. The author knows how to make these giants 
think and walk and talk for us! There is about his writing literary artistry 


of a forthright kind: stout, good sen- 
tences that say what they mean and 
mean what they say, cleanly. 

To the plea for freedom of thought 
and speech, which is the basic burden 
of the book, one quickly says Amen. 
One feels it almost'a work of superero- 
gation, in 1944, in America, as the au- 
thor does, to quote Channing’s word, 
“I have lost no occasion for expressing 
my deep attachment to liberty in all its 
forms, civil, political, religious; to lib- 
erty of thought, speech, and the press, 
and to giving utterance to my abhor- 
rence of all forms of oppression!” Ex- 
cepting plain fools, and anti-Semitists, 
and. under-cover Nazis, so say we all 
today, in America, at least publicly, and 
officially. 

It was not always so, nor is it yet in 
many places. The book convicts the 
race of that despicable sin, intolerance, 
as it unfolds the life story of its non- 
conforming sextet. These dared to dif- 
fer sharply with their contemporaries, 
dared (one speaks generally; an excep- 
tion or two would have to be noted) to 
speak their minds at whatever grievous 
price, suffered calumny and scorn and 
fierce opposition to advance the free- 
dom of the liberal spirit. Yet, unlike 


the littler Servetus and a host, none of 


them died in the crackling flames of the 
stake, nor was thrown to the lions. De- 
clares the author, soberly, “Something 


Lenten Sermons 


From Tragedy to Triumph. By H. W. 
Bartels and C. A. Behnke. Concordia. 
117 pages. $1. 

Tuts book contains two series of 
Lenten sermons by the above-named 
pastors. The first series, by Pastor 
Eehnke, is entitled “Prayer in the Pas- 
sion History” and the second, “Peace 
Through the Cross,” is by Pastor 
Bartels. Each series makes a quite suc- 
cessful attempt to show how tragedy 
may be turned into triumph. 

The first takes outstanding prayers of 
the New Testament, mostly by our 
Lord, and shows how they gained vic- 
tory. The second in emphasizing the 
need of peace in the heart, in the 
church, and in the world, shows how 
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must be said for the genius who is 
clever enough to say the same things 
the martyr said and remain alive.” 
The story of these men and of a host 
of lesser intellectual rebels heaps shame 
upon that “orthodoxy” which is shock- 
ingly heterodox because it knows noth- 
ing “of what spirit it is of.” In the sight 
of God, both are in condemnation, he 
who stands before a mirror, worshiping 
the pleasing image he sees reflected 
there, saying, “I want no Jesus Christ 
to think that He could ever die for me,” 
and he who reviles him and persecutes 
him because he dares to say it. The 
Lord Christ has another spirit. We too 
are ready to fight for the liberal’s right 
(and everyman’s) to think and speak, 
right or wrong, freely what he will. 
So far, fine, Dr. Bratton. But you'll 
excuse us from going along with your 
second thesis that this wise world of 
ours, if Utopia is to come, must now 
say good-by to revelation and its Sav- 
iour-God, because “as part of develop- 
ing nature man is equipped with per- 
fectability,” and therefore the liberal 
mind alone shall save the race, leading 
man from darkness on and up through 


‘ neo-platonism, deism, agnosticism, hu- 


manism, and neo-liberalism to the 
throne of glory where sits the great god, 
Man. Cares B. ForEiscu. 


peace can be obtained through Christ 
alone. 

The sermons are thoroughly scrip- 
tural and evangelical and present the 
Gospel truth in plain simple fashion. 

Gro. J. BAISLER. 


Sermons for the Day 


Rebuilding Our World. By William L. 
Sperry. Harper. 157 pages. $1.75. 
Tuts is a collection of eighteen ad- 


dresses delivered in the Harvard Col-: 


lege Chapel, most of them since Pearl 
Harbor, which penetrate with strong 
spiritual insight into the problems of 
the world at war. They are calculated 
to interest the person who is thinking 
deeply about the world of today and the 
world of tomorrow and seeking spir- 


itual foundations on which to build. 
The addresses contain many helpful 
illustrations. Some of the choices of 
text are startling, and their application 
to the present-day world shows the © 
hand of a skillful sermonizer, The mes- — 
sages sound a high spiritual and eth- © 
ical note, but are generally lacking in © 
gospel content. : 
Some of the most effective titles are: © 
“Religion’s Two Worlds,” “The Testing — 
Ground of Prayer,” and “The Grace of © 
Christ.” The volume can be read with © 
profit by the person who is interested — 
in good sermonic literature. | 

Grorce R, WHITTECAR. 


March of Faith 


Come and See. By Helen Allen. As- — 
sociation Press-Revell. 85 pages. $1.25. | 

Tuts pocket-size book, which can be | 
read in an hour, is a review of man’s — 
spiritual pilgrimage. It tells in vivid 
narrative the story of God’s dealing 
with humanity, through the events re-_ 
corded in the Bible and those of Chris- 
tian history since Bible times. 

The author, “Helen Allen,” is Helen 
E. Pfatteicher, daughter of the late — 
president of the Lutheran Ministerium — 
of Pennsylvania. Her book should be © 
excellent to put in the hands of those 
not well acquainted with the prominent — 
characters of Christian history. In a 
few brief and vivid pages the whole © 
story of ‘Christian faith and service is 
unrolled. ReciInawp E. Dozer. 


Sermon Collection 


Great Sermons by Great American 
Preachers. Compiled by Theodore Eng- 
strom. Zondervan. 234 pages. $2. i 

Tuts book contains eighteen sermons 
by as many sermonizers residing in all 
parts of the United States. They repre- — 
sent a cross-section of the American — 
pulpit in these strenuous times. These 
preachers aré outstanding men in their — 
respective denominations, representing 
various schools of theological thought. 
One is a physician who is also a distin- _ 
guished Bible teacher and author. 

Some of these sermons are master- 
pieces of homiletical construction; some 
are like beautiful stories with lessons © 
applied; some are philosophical disser- 
tations with warnings of error; some 
are exegetical expositions of the Scrip- 
tures. Whatever their style or source, 
they unite in magnifying the Word of 
God and’ exalting Jesus as Lord and 
Saviour. 

In a time when cynicism and defeat- 
ism have made many waver and lose 
hope in the efficacy of the Church and 
the Gospel, it is refreshing to read these 
timely sermons, coming from men who © 
speak with authority out of rich experi- 
ences. G. Z. Stup. 
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‘THE CONTACT PASTOR 


A RECENT day’s mail brought the 
Service Commission of the National 
Lutheran Council the names and ad- 
dresses of a thousand Lutheran men 
and women serving in the nation’s 
armed forces. Yesterday there were 
just as many. Tomorrow there may be 
more. Imagine a thousand Lutheran 
men and women marching into our of- 
fice in a single day to ask us what we 
as their Church are doing for them. 
Are there Lutheran chaplains in their 
respective areas? Where can they go 
to have a good time in a place that will 
be like home? To whom can they turn 
when in need of counsel or personal 
assistance? 

Out on the field, stationed at camps 
throughout this country, and at foreign 
posts of duty, we have Lutheran chap- 
lains—685 of them. Here in the United 
States we have a hundred Lutheran 
Service Centers and Parish Centers 
with consecrated service pastors in 
charge. These chaplains and pastors, 
who are devoting all their time and 
energies to serving the nation’s soldiers 
and sailors, are wanting to meet these 
men and women of our church per- 
sonally. 

The secretary in charge goes through 
the lists of names carefully, thinking 
of each one as a fellow-member of her 
church. She finds that out of these one 
thousand, about six hundred may be 
stationed in an area where we have a 
Lutheran chaplain. Their names and 
addresses are forwarded to these vari- 
ous chaplains asking them to contact 
these service men and women. Two 
hundred of these men and women 
(some of whom are also being reached 
by a chaplain) are fortunate enough 
to be stationed here in this country in 
reach of one of our Lutheran Service 
Centers. Their names are thus for- 
warded to the proper service pastor 
and in a few days they will receive a 
letter inviting them to make the Center 
their home. 

The secretary hasn’t gone far down 
the list when she comes to the names 
of Sgt. Bill at the Army Air Base at 
Santa Ana, Calif, Pvt. Joe at Camp 
Swift, Texas, and Seaman Dick at 
Miami University in Oxford, Ohio, all 
of whom have no Lutheran chaplain 
with their units and who are far from 
our Centers. Referring to a map, and 
with the aid of the directory of churches, 
she finds that we have Lutheran 
churches in towns close by. Here is 
where the Contact Pastor comes in. The 
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Rev. George Busdiecker in Santa Ana, 
the Rev. Herman C. Engeling in Elgin, 
Texas, and the Rev. H. C. Ter Vehn, 
student pastor in Oxford, are official 
representatives of the National Lu- 
theran Council and are there to serve 
our Lutheran men and women stationed 
in their areas. These three pastors are 
but three of the four hundred who 
serve in this capacity. 

The Contact Pastor cannot always 
locate the service man personally, but 
he can be counted on to send a letter 
of invitation to his church. 

Sometimes duties prevent the service 
man from accepting the first invitation, 
but letters and invitations keep coming 
from the Contact Pastor and it gives 
him a good feeling to know that there 
is in his area a pastor of his own faith, 
one to whom he can go and who can be 
counted on as his personal friend. 
When he does get to accept the invita- 
tion to Lutheran services he finds a 
warm welcome awaiting him. 

The Contact Pastor doesn’t always 
know what fruit his ministry is bearing. 
Many times he may never meet the 
person whom he has befriended through 
the mails. Down in Puerto Rico we 
have a pastor, the Rev. W. G. Arbaugh, 
typical of all our Contact Pastors. He 
has the joy of welcoming service men 
into his services every Sunday. Some- 
times they even outnumber his civilian 
attendance. There are soldiers, sailors, 
colored and white, worshiping with his 
audience of Spaniards, colored, and 
white natives. Service men take their 
turns in serving as ushers and in par- 
ticipating in the church’s activities. 

One day Pastor Arbaugh received a 
letter from an army captain whose 
home is in Bethlehem, Pa., and whose 
name had been referred to the Service 
Commission. He wrote: “You don’t 
know me. We have never met. But I 
have been on your mailing list for well 
over a year. I have been receiving the 
literature that you have been sending 
out to all military personnel for quite 
some time, and I have enjoyed it and 
read every bit of it... . The General 
Depot authorities have been sending 
these letters of yours down here to me. 
Thought I would drop you this line to 
let you know that I hope you will con- 
tinue to send them to me.”... 

Down in Oklahoma City the service 
men have a loyal friend in the person 
of the Rev. F. H. Block. Pastor Block 
is unfailing in his efforts to make them 
feel at home. His main Sunday service 
is broadcast and sometimes he has ar- 
ranged for introducing some of his 
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guest service men “over the air.” Pas- 
tor Block also sees that a good supply 
of Lutheran literature is kept on hand 
out at the Base. He can be counted on 
to do everything within his power for 
the good of your service men and 
women. 

Little is said about our Contact Pas- 
tors, and less is written. Let us remem- 
ber these men who are carrying a dou- 
ble load. All their efforts on behalf of 
service men and women are in addi- 
tion to their regular parish duties and 
are gladly expended without any 
thought of compensation. 

The Lutheran Contact Pastor is your 
servant in ministering to fellow church 
members and loved ones. Encourage 
him with a word of appreciation for 
what he is doing for your son or 
daughter. MarcrEtLa BENSON. 


What Would You Do? 


1. If you sat down beside a friend in 
church and she began at once to 
whisper? 

a. Ignore, and perhaps offend, her. 

b. Smile; say, “Excuse me,” and 
bow in prayer. 

c. Skip the prayer and enjoy the 
conversation. 


2. If someone standing near you was 
not using a book to follow the 
Common Service? 

a. Find the page and give him a 
book. 

b. Concentrate on your own wor- 
shiping. 

c. Notice whether he seemed to 
know the Service or whether he 
might need help in following it. 


Answers to “What Would 
You Do?” 


1. b. Courtesy and reverence are sel- 
dom incompatible. 


2.c. Some people like to sing the re- 
sponses from memory. On the 
other hand, we do not go to 
church to worship by ourselves. 
Our own worship is less satisfy- 
ing if we know that someone 
near is floundering in the in- 
tricacies of the Service without 
a helping hand. 
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ALL OUR GIFTS WE 


BRING 10 THEE 


By MABEL FENNER 


THE CHOIR AT THE CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH DEDICATION OF GIFTS SERVICE 


Tue first snowstorm of the year greeted the Children of the Church as 
they gathered in St. Mark’s Church, Baltimore, Md., on the afternoon of 
January 16. The children and leaders had long anticipated this their Ded- 
ication of Gifts Service. They were to have the joy of representing all the 
Children of the Church groups of the United Lutheran Church in America 
and present their gifts to their Church. What mattered a little snow! 


Returning God's Gifts 


The theme of the service, “All Our 
Gifts We Bring to Thee,” had been the 
emphasis of the children’s giving 
throughout the year. They had been 
urged to earn and bring their own gifts. 
They had been taught through stories 
and pictures how their gifts were to be 
used, and most important of all, they 
had been guided in giving of themselves” 
for God’s work. So this was in truth a 
culminating service in dedication and 
thanksgiving. 

Dr. Robert D. Clare, pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, conducted the service, 
assisted by the Rev. Rodger M. Singer, 
assistant pastor of Christ Church. A 
children’s choir, composed of junior 
choirs of the city, contributed much to 
the service. Mrs. Virgil B. Sease, a 
member of the Parish and Church 
School Board, brought the children a 
most inspiring message. It was equally 
challenging to the adults present. 


Here Am |, Use Me 


Mrs. Sease introduced her message 
with four delightful stories—‘A Lad 
Shared His Lunch,” “To Hong Gave His 
Most Prized Possession,” “Sara Anna 
Used Her Ears to Hear a Call,” and 
“Nicolaus Loved Jesus Enough.” These 
stories were used to illustrate the giving 
of all our gifts to God. 
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“God gave Nicolaus the mind to 
think,” said Mrs. Sease. “He gave Sara 
Anna and To Hong good ears to hear. 
To the lad in Palestine He gave eyes to 
see and ears to hear. To all these four, 
He gave hearts to love Jesus, and to feel 
the needs of others. 

“God has given wonderful gifts to the 
Children of the Church. Think about 
them—your minds, and ears and eyes. 
Your strong bodies, your good comfort- 
able homes, your fathers and mothers 
who care for you.. Most wonderful of 
all, you know about Jesus. You have 


churches, Sunday schools, day schools 
—you cannot even think of all God’s 
gifts, can you? 

“You have come today to return some 
of these gifts. You bring offerings of 
money. This money is really a part of 
yourselves. Did you earn it? God gave 
you the strength to do it. Did your 
parents earn it? They owe to Him the 
ability to get it. So, it really belongs to 
God. All you can do is to return it to 
Him and ask Him to use it to help 
others. 

“You call this your Dedication Serv- 
ice. This means simply that you bring 
your offerings to Jesus gladly, as did 
the lad in Palestine that day, and that 
you do just what Jesus did—thank God 
for letting you share them, and ask him 
to use them to help others. If you love 
Jesus enough, God will bless your of- 
ferings, just as He blessed the loaves 
and fishes. He will use them too to help 
many people. 

“Jesus wants you to give part of 
yourself with your offering, for He 
really needs every boy and girl here to 
help him do His work. Just how can 
you help? Give Him your mind, as did 
Nicolaus. Study God’s Word. Open 
your eyes and look for the need about 
you, as did the little lad in Palestine 
2,000 years ago. Keep your ears open 
to hear calls to serve, as did Sara Anna 
and To Hong. 

‘If you really love Him enough He 
will surely use you. Who knows but 
that some girl here today may serve 
Him as splendidly as did Dr. Sara Anna 
Kugler in India, or Count Nicolaus 
Zinzendorf, who led many people to the 
church? Who knows but that. He wants 
several boys here to become pastors 
and minister to people who need His 
Word? Perhaps Jesus wants some of 
you girls to become deaconesses who 
will bring many needy children to Him. 
He will tell you how: and when. and 
where you can best serve. All you need 
to do is to say to Jesus, as Samuel did 
to God: ‘Here am I, use me.” 


THE GROUP WHO PARTICIPATED IN THE SERVICE 

(Back row, |. to r.) Secretaries Reinartz, Hodges, Thomas; Mrs. Fenner, Sister Martha, 
Dr. Clare, Mr. Bowman, Mrs. Sease; Secretary Wickey, Rev. Hugo Schroeder, 
Secretary Koch, Secretary Rhyne 


The Lutheran 


Givers and Recipients 

What a joy it would be for each 
member of the Children of the Church 
to see his gift through to the need it 
meets, Perhaps the next best experi- 
ence came to those boys and girls who 
were chosen to present the checks for 
the special causes which the Children 
of the Church support. Dr. F. Eppling 
Reinartz, Promotional Secretary of the 
United Lutheran Church, received each 
check in behalf of the Church and gave 
each in turn to the representative of the 
Board concerned. Dr. M. Edwin Thomas 
received the check for the Board of 
Foreign Missions, this to be used for 
the support of Pastor and Mrs. Paul 
Lewis in Africa. Mr. Ellwood L. Bow- 
man accepted for the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions a check to be used for the 


‘building of a chapel in the southern 


mountains. Sister Martha Hansen ac- 
cepted for the Board of Deaconess 
Work a contribution to the library fund 
for the two Motherhouses. Mr. Harry 
Hodges received for the Board of Min- 
isterial Pensions and Relief a check for 
the support of eight dependent children. 
Dr. Gould Wickey accepted a check for 


the Board of Education to assist pas- 
tors at Waterloo Seminary, Canada. 
Dr. C. Franklin Koch received for the 
Board of Social Missions a gift for work 
among deaf and blind. Dr. S. White 
Rhyne accepted the check for the Par- 
ish and Church School Board to be 
used to provide a leaflet for the home. 
A group of children received the gift 
to be used in carrying on the work of 
the Children of the Church. 


Their Giving Overflows 

The Children of the Church budget 
of $12,000 overflowed to the amount of 
$2,594.14 in 1944. This is splendid and 
commendable, but let us not forget that 
it is only one phase of the total educa- 
tional program of this group of children. 
Day by day they are learning God’s 
Word, His work and His ways. They 
are being guided in Christian living. 
Are your children in this group? Does 
your love for the boys and girls in our 
church—and without the church—so 
overflow that you are willing to give of 
your time and strength and knowledge 
that they may be brought to Christ? If 
so, the children are ready and waiting. 


An Acre for the Lord of the Harvest 


Wit the passage of the old year and 
the completion of records for annual 
meetings, some material has become 
available which tells part of the story 
of the Lord’s Acre plan as used by some 
Midwest churches. The results are so 
gratifying, if not astonishing, that the 
plan may well be used by others to 
solve financial problems. 


At Immanuel Church of Lodgepole, 
Nebr., for years past, the little group of 
sixty-eight confirmed members strug- 
gled against a $1,600 debt. With drouth 
and removals from the parish and im- 
patient creditors urging payment, it was 
no insignificant matter. When their pas- 
tor, the Rev. Henry Monnich (now of 
Schuyler, Nebr.), suggested the Lord’s 
Acre plan, the congregation accepted it 
wholeheartedly and during the two sea- 
sons which have since elapsed, one note 
has been paid completely, and about 
$600 of the other remains. Thus, over 
and above their other expenses and 
mission obligations, they have raised in 
this manner $1,000. 


Christ Church of Pierce, Nebr., with 
154 confirmed members, had carried out 
a needed building program for church 
and parsonage in 1942. Pledges had 
been taken to cover the cost with a 
margin added. But, as the remodeling 
proceeded, it was discovered that in 
spite of all precautions the cost over- 
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shot the estimate by $600. The bank 
took a note for it. Their pastor, the 
Rev. George Herber, suggested that 
they try what the Israelites did ages 
ago: bring the first fruits to the temple. 
The congregation accepted. Those who 
could, pledged an acre of corn, in kind 
or cash, whichever would suit best the 
individual. Without knowing what the 
total would be until an accounting could 
be given, how much did they bring to 
settle the note? This time it was the 
debt that was outdistanced by 86 per 
cent. The Lord’s Acre had yielded 
$1,103. Considering that the regular 
church program had also been taken 
care of, calling for $1,600, one wonders 
what envelopes alone would have ac- 
complished in this case. 


Fifty miles southeast of Pierce is an- 
other little town, Creston, Nebr. Since 
1940 the Rev. R. L. Jobman has been 
pastor of St. Peter’s Church. They, too, 
have strained for years against a heavy 
debt. January 1, 1943, found them with 
$2,500 to be satisfied. Their adult mem- 
bership is 210. As the year before, the 
Brotherhood had rented a 35-acre field 
to work it co-operatively. But no one 
can even guess what land will do. In 
addition to this, the congregation ac- 
cepted the Lord’s Acre plan for all who 
could use it individually. The creditor 
made an appreciable concession under 


certain conditions. In his December 
bulletin the pastor announced that, 
counting everything, they had come 
within $600 of their goal of complete 
liquidation of the debt. Not all of the 
Lord’s portions had been delivered. A 
last appeal was made. More corn was 
hauled to the special bin at the elevator. 
At the annual meeting Pastor Jobman 
concluded his report on the Lord’s Acre 
plan with, “We rejoice in the fact that 
the debt is paid.” Again we may ask: 
Would envelopes alone have done it? 


Zion Church in Gering, Nebr. (near 
the Wyoming line), came into ex- 
istence twelve years ago, and bought a 
more than slightly used church and 
parsonage. When these farmers and 
beet workers had raised all the cash 
they could, there was still a mortgage 
of $2,100. Its face did not change for 
ten years. To the 148 confirmed mem- 
bers it waS a permanent obstruction to 
further improvement of the property. 
In 1942 the congregation put out jointly 
a crop of beets on a thirteen-acre patch. 
The understanding was that all labor 
was to be donated. The harvest yielded 
in excess of $1,300, which immediately 
went to the lender. In 1943 their pas- 
tor, the Rev. Theodore Schmunk, sug- 
gested to apply the Lord’s Acre idea in- 
dividually. Each farmer pledged to give 
to the church, after deduction of the 
landlord’s share, the net amount re- 
alized from an acre of beans, potatoes, 
or beets, whichever of these crops. 
would be his best. Those without land 
to farm for themselves, the beet labor- 
ers, promised to give out of their pay 
envelope the amount received for the 
work required for one acre of beets. 
This brought to the temple treasury 
$1,425, or $547 in excess to satisfy the 
note. With this nest egg on hand, plans 
are now being made to proceed with 
the long overdue renovation of the in- 
terior and new coats of paint for the 
outside. At the annual meeting it was. 
unanimously resolved to continue the 
plan for another year, or as long as spe- 
cial needs exist. A fitting service of 
thanksgiving during which the mort- 
gage was burned marked the end of 
their first experience in working the 
soil for the Lord of all the land. 


There are other congregations that 
have used the Lord’s portion system in 
one way or the other, but detailed in- 
formation is lacking. But what has been 
heard, speaks of success in every case. 
Rural churches would financially fare 
much better if the church at large were 
to advocate this method (for those who: 
can use it) with the same enthusiasm 
that they stress the envelope system. 
To the farmer’s way of thinking, sup- 
porting Kingdom work in kind is the 
sensible thing to do. The results prove 
that he is right. 
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ANNIVERSARIES CELEBRATED AND CONGREGATIONAL 


GOALS REACHED 


WitH many of our Lutheran sons 
serving in the armed forces, many of 
them among the active workers in our 
congregations; with all others at home 
under the stress and strain of nervous 
activity in national and community 
work, our congregations still find time 
for “first things.’ Indeed, congrega- 
tions are reaching the highest records 
in years. Treasurer Mosig has just re- 
ported to the writer that thirty-eight 
churches have paid their apportionment 
in full compared with only seven in this 
category four years ago. More money 
has been gathered for “Specials” than 
in any other year. We are proud of 
this record, It represents fruits of obe- 
dience to our Lord’s commands in 
terms of real sacrifices. 


Ninety-five Years Old 

Mannheim Church of the New Dun- 
dee Parish celebrated its ninety-fifth 
anniversary the latter part of October. 
Organized in 1848, it dedicated its first 
church October 5, 1848. The pastor, 
under whose leadership this work was 
accomplished, the Rev. F. A. Pfeiffer, 
also organized the Lutheran church at 
Philipsburg in a rich farming com- 
munity. This congregation celebrated 
its centennial, The present church 
building was dedicated September 28, 
1873. As an anniversary project, a 
three-section driving shed has been 
erected; all windows of the church per- 
manently etched; the altar space en- 
larged and carpeted. Special gifts by 
individuals were candlesticks, hymn 
board, altar desk, an altar Prayer and/ 
Service Book and a lectern with ue 

The congregation has its twenty- 
fourth pastor in the person of the Rev. 
Arnold Conrad, a native of Nova Scotia 
and graduate of Waterloo Seminary. 
Mrs. Conrad is the daughter of the 
treasurer of synod, Pastor and Mrs. H. 
Mosig. 

The guest preachers for the festiv- 
ities were Prof. Harold Creager, Water- 
loo Seminary; the Rev. William Nolt- 
ing, a former pastor, and the Rev. A. W. 
Lotz of Kitchener. 


Hamilton, St. Paul’s Church, of while 
synod’s president, J. H. Reble, D.D., is 
the pastor, recently celebrated their 
eighty-fifth anniversary. Organized in 
April 1838 as a mission congregation, 
it became self-sustaining in 1874. The 
present church and parsonage, in the 
very heart of this progressive city, were 
purchased in 1884. In 1924, during the 
pastorate of the Rev. P. Bechter, chan- 
cel furnishings were installed. At that 
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time the baptized membership was 250. 

Under the able leadership of Dr. 
Reble, who has served St. Paul’s for 
nineteen years, the baptized member- 
ship has reached 500. As a special an- 
niversary aim, the indebtedness on the 
organ was liquidated. The guest preach- 
ers were Pastor A. W. Lotz of Kitch- 
ener and Pastor Karl J. Knauff of 
Stratford, treasurer of synod’s Min- 
isters’ Aid Fund, to whom a certified 
check was handed in payment of the 
loan from this fund, and the mortgage 
was returned to the congregation, a 
cause of grateful rejoicing. 


The Kitchener Conference 


This conference is planning a School 
School of Missions to be held Thursday 
evening for four weeks in St. Peter’s 
Parish Hall, Kitchener. It will follow 
immediately the weekly “Bible Hour— 
Thus Saith the Lord,’ which Pastor 
Lotz conducts and reviews the Sunday 
school lesson of the Augsburg Series. 
Prof. H. L. Creager of Waterloo Semi- 
nary who attended the Fellowship 
School of Missions in Gettysbtirg, Pa., 
has kindly consented to give the lec- 
tures based on the study handbook 
Forth. We expect much interest to be 
taken by the churches in and around 
Kitchener. This lecture course will be 
followed in the fall by a more intensive 
study of the fields of Lutheran missions 
to be conducted by a missionary as- 
signed to us by the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 


Hamilton Church Debt Free 

Trinity Church, Hamilton, the Rev. 
W. A. Mehlenbacher pastor, celebrated 
a milestone in its history January 9 and 
10, when the slogan of last year, “Debt 
Free in ’43,” was realized in the burn- 
ing of the mortgage. Inspiring services 
of thanksgiving were enjoyed by large 
congregations. 

At the Sunday morning service Dr. 
N. Willison, president of the Lutheran 
Seminary at Saskatoon, was welcomed 
back to the pulpit which he occupied 
for eight years. In the evening the Rev. 
W. A. Schmidt, Buffalo, N. Y., preached. 

Monday evening the Rev. A. W. Lotz 
of Kitchener delivered the message at 


a brief devotional service in the church. - 


During the fellowship hour which fol- 
lowed, Pastor Mehlenbacher pointed 
out that since 1928 Trinity had raised 
for debt retirement and new construc- 
tion approximately $30,000, and that 
this was accomplished during depres- 
sion years and more recently with 17 


per cent of the membership in the 
armed forces. 

The main speaker was His Honour, 
Judge W. F. Schwenger, K.C. Greet- 
ings were conveyed by J. H. Reble, 
D.D., president of the Canada Synod; 
the Rev. H. F. Gruhn, a former pastor, 
and Dr. Willison. The ceremony of 


burning the mortgage was participated — 


in by Messrs. A. Paulsen and P. Johan- 
sen, charter members; and G. F. Kiehl, 
treasurer of the Building Fund, and 
W. A. MacDonald, vice-president of the 
church council. A feature was the re- 
ception and singing of a hymn espe- 
cially written for the occasion by Dr. 
Willison. A brief historical sketch of 
the congregation proved interesting. 
Appropriate music was sung through- 
out the festival occasion by Trinity’s 
choirs. 


Complete Liturgical Service Used 
Stratford. Zion Church recently cele- 


brated the thirty-fifth anniversary of — 


the dedication of the present churchly 
edifice. This is one of the few churches 
in the synod that has a complete Lu- 
theran liturgical service, the large choir 
each Sunday singing also the appointed 
Gradual. The retiring pastor, the Rev. 
H. F. Gruhn, had seen to the adoption 
of a perfect liturgy with appointments 
and directions in the “Rubrics” well 
carried out. Upon his retirement a 
young man became the incumbent in 
the person of the Rev. Karl J. Knauff. 

He began his ministry in Stratford 
May 2, 1943. The special objective of 
the anniversary was the liquidation of a 
debt of $700. Through personal efforts 
of a large visitation committee this sum 
was oversubscribed by $400. The guest 


preacher was Prof. J. A. Rikard of — 


Waterloo College. 


Galt. 
H. N. Lossing pastor,’ had large con- 


St. Paul’s Church, the Rev. — 


gregations at the service of rededica- 3 
tion. The Rev. W. A. Mehlenbacher of — 


Hamilton, the conference president, 
was guest preacher. The men of the 
congregation faithfully gave a helping 
hand in the work of renovating their 
church. 


Another congregation that rejoices in 


debt reduction is our mission congrega~ 


tion at Brantford. The Rev. N. A. 
Berner is the energetic and busy pas- 


tor. The mortgage has been reduced to — 


$1,500, which amount was taken over 
by a sympathetic member of the con- 
gregation; K. L. Reinhardt, interest- 
free for five years. Upon payment of 


the Cockshutt mortgage the congrega- — 


tion received a letter of appreciation 
from Mr. Cockshutt, who is not a Lu- 
theran but is a successful business man 


of Brantford, and enclosed a check of — 
$25 as a good will donation. The form ~ 


of his appreciation is approved. 


The Lutheran 


tre Tower Cy 
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PASTOR HEINS’ FAREWELL TO ROCHESTER 


Tue Rev. Forrest R. Stoneburner, 
superintendent of the Lutheran Inner 
Mission League of Dayton, Ohio, since 
1940, was the chief speaker at the an- 
nual dinner of the Inner Mission So- 
ciety of Rochester, N. Y., January 26, 
at Grace Church, the Rev. Edward J. 

Simpson, Jr., pastor. Pastor Stone- 
burner’s topic was, “When the Lights 
Are Low.” The Dayton project is a 
joint work of the congregations of the 
American Lutheran Church and the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
and the superintendent is a member 
of the former group. 


_F. W. Heins and F. W. Stoneburner 
Discuss Inner Mission Situation 


This year’s meeting featured a fare- 
well reception to the Rev. Frederick W. 
Heins, first superintendent of the So- 
ciety, since 1933. The gift of the So- 
ciety to Pastor Heins was a testimonial 
check for $300. Another interesting 
gift was two volumes of Carl Sand- 
burg’s Life of Lincoln from the Inter- 
Faith Court Committee on Delinquency, 

~ a group of Catholics, Jews, and Prot- 
estants. A variety of community guests 
was present to honor Pastor Heins, and 
many letters were also read wishing 
him well. Pastor Heins is now working 
_ with the Commission on American Mis- 
sions of the National Lutheran Council 
in California, with his first assignment 
probably at San Pedro. His family will 
remain in Rochester until June, when 
two children will graduate from school. 
Pastor Heins will be long remembered 
by thousands in Rochester. His suc- 
| cessor has not been called as yet. 

The Rey. William M. Horn of Peace 
Church is the new president, succeed- 
ing Grover A. Clicquennoi, who was 
obliged to give up the office on account 
of illness. The other officers were re- 

. elected as follows: Fred E. Hussey 
(Grace), vice-president; the Rev. 


- Eugene L. Stowell (Resurrection), sec- - 
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retary; and Arthur W. Sedler (Concor- 


dia), treasurer. 


Mr. Clicquennoi’s report stated that 
the Society’s property is now entirely 
free of debt. The net worth of the 
group is listed as $17,501.28—attained 
in ten years; but this is a most conser- 
vative figure in view of the fine build- 
ing owned by the Society. 


Miss Ruth Juram 


Promotional Secretary of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, spent six busy days 
in Rochester in January, speaking 
thirteen times on the Epiphany theme 
of Foreign Missions. In addition to 
speaking to Missionary Societies and 
congregations, Miss Juram also spoke 
for a “mission study day” for all mis- 
sionary societies, and for the annual 
Missionary Service of the Genesee Val- 
ley District Luther League. Miss Juram 
presents the work sympathetically and 
enthusiastically. 


Trinity Church, the Rev. Henry C. 
Erbes pastor, carries a weekly section 
in its bulletin entitled “News Items” 
about those in the service from the con- 
gregation—just a little different from 
anything else that has come to our at- 
tention. The paragraphs are short and 
even homely, but utterly friendly. For 
example: “Ray Von Deben writes that 
their maneuvers have come to an end 
and that they have returned once more 
to the regular routine of garrison life 
at Camp Campbell, Ky. Is expecting a 
furlough and hopes to get home soon 
for a few days. Has been raised to the 
rank of corporal. Congratulations!” 

We reported recently that twenty 
Protestant churches of Rochester took 
part in a “united canvass” in Novem- 
ber. All participating churches, except 
one, had an increase in pledges over the 
previous year. Churches which conduct 
their canvasses in the spring are now 
organizing their united campaign. 


The Rochester Chapter 


of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Phila- 
delphia Seminary has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Mrs. Frederick R. 
Knubel, wife of the pastor of Reforma- 
tion, president; Mrs. Paul Kohler 
(Christ Church), vice-president; Mrs. 
Charles Foster (Grace), secretary; Mrs. 
Robert W. Stackel, wife of the pastor of 
Emmanuel, financial secretary; and 
Mrs. Heiby W. Ungerer (Reformation), 
treasurer. The charter membership list 
has now been closed, with more than 
200 names listed. 


The Lutheran Leadership Training 
School held a successful ten-week term 
at the Church of the Reformation, with 
fifty-five enrolled. The courses and 
teachers were as follows: “The Old 
Testament: Its Contents and Values,” 
by the Rev. Alfred M. Goehle, pastor 
of Trinity, East Rochester, of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church; “The Story of 
American Christianity to 1830,” by the 
Rev. William M. Horn (Peace); “The 
Christian Task Abroad,’ by Mrs. 
Eugene L. Stowell, wife of the pastor 
of Resurrection; and Mrs. Clifton Das- 
son (Reformation); and “The Devo- 
tional Life of the Christian,” by the 
Rev. Robert W. Stackel (Emmanuel). 


Pastors Stackel and Horn are pub- 
lishing a splendid evangelistic folder. 
The two outside pages are the same for 
both churches, while the two inside are 
written specifically for each church. It 
is sent to several hundred homes of 
prospects and lapsed members, with 
about five issues from October to June. 
William H. Stackel has written part of 
the first two issues. 


Two Worth-while Terms 

Pastor Yost Brandt of St. Paul’s, 
Pittsford, has coined two terms which 
are worth passing on. In addition to the 
usual “stewardship Sunday,” the church 
also had an “echo Sunday,” the follow- 
ing week, when reports were made on 
the results accomplished. The second 
term is “self-canvass,” the idea being 
to encourage as many people as possible 
to bring their pledges to the church on 
Stewardship Sunday. 


The Rev. William C, Krumwiede has 
been advanced to major in the army. 
Due to the uncertainty of the future, he 
has resigned as associate pastor of Zion, 
We are sorry to learn that his brother, 
Earl, has been reported missing in 
action. Both are sons of Dr. Walter 
Krumwiede, former pastor of Grace 
Church, now at Canajoharie. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. The Sun- 
day school of Grace Church, the Rev. 
Hermann B. Miller pastor, rewarded 
fifty-seven members for perfect attend- 
ance at the,Sunday school service Jan- 
uary 30. The outstanding member re- 
ceiving the highest honor was the su- 
perintendent, Mr. Louis A. Wilke, who- 
has a perfect record for thirty-eight 
years. Mr. Reuben A. Graf was given 
the nineteenth yearly numeral for his 
son, Sgt. Donald Graf, who is serving 
his country on foreign soil. Mrs. Earl 
Graf was given a seventeen-year award 
for her husband who is in the serv- 
ice of his country. Miss Nancy Pullen, 
pianist of the school, was presented 
with a fourteen-year award. The 
school’s missionary objective for 1944 
will be the Chateau Margoyt congrega- 
tion in British Guiana. 
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Méssissippi Chins 


SYNODICAL OBJECTIVES MET AND BUILDING 


PROGRAMS PLANNED 


THE Mississippi Synod has done it 
again! What? Paid its U. L. C. A. ap- 
portionment in full for 1943—the fifth 
consecutive year. The synodical finan- 


God’s Living Truths 


By Leander M. Zimmerman 
Pocket Size. Cloth Bound. Postpaid, 50 cents. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 

“Placed on the bedside table or carried 
along on a journey, or perchance mailed to 
an interested service man, its devotional 
content will fit into many a spiritual need.” 


THE LUTHERAN STANDARD 
“Some spiritual insights can come only 
with age and experience. Dr. Zimmerman’s 


words offer such insights with conviction 
and comfort for readers of all ages.” 


THE WATCHMAN EXAMINER 

“God’s Living Truths will gladden many 
a life and encourage all its readers to enjoy 
the provisions of God’s grace.” 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 

“A delightful pocket volume of helpful 
meditations, with a fitting benediction to a 
splendid little volume.” 


Order from 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Lutheran cramany 
CHICAGO CHIAGO Theological EMINARY SEMINARY 


IN THE HEART OF THE NATION 


Prepares able ministers for tomorrow’s 
need, 


Summer Quarter (undergraduate) begins 
May 22; flexible, accelerated war-time 
schedule. 


Graduate School Summer Session Os 
residence) with credit toward advanced 
degrees, July 30-Aug. 18 (intensive sched- 
ule permits full quarter’s work in one or 
two courses). 


Applicants, and other interested per- 
sons write for fuller information to 


President Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D. 
MAYWOOD, ILL. 


Select MOORE Bune and your 

choir will present an inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors. Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C-20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. 
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cial objectives were also met in full for 
the fourth consecutive year. 

During four years considerable prog- 
ress has been made on objectives of a 
six-year plan adopted by the synod: a 
new church has been built, all debts ex- 
isting at the. beginning of the program 
have been removed, every church 
building and parsonage has been im- 
proved, one parish has become self- 
supporting, financial provision for a 
$5,000 development program for the 
United Lutheran Church in Jackson, 
the state capital, is nearing success; 
membership goals have been reached. 

The Louisville Parish. The big news 
here was the marriage on Christmas 
Day of the pastor, the Rev. Charles L. 
Irwin, to Miss Johnnie Dees, a reg- 
istered nurse. They were married by 
the bride’s grandfather, a Methodist 
minister. This parish has increased the 
pastor’s salary for 1944 and set a goal 
for self-support. 


Grace Church, Laurel. The Rev. E. T. 
Beaver reports that the first yyear of 
self-support -was one of gratifying 
achievements. Extensive improvements 
were made to the church auditorium, 
including enlargement and painting of 
the chancel and the addition of a new 
dossal. A substantial increase in the 
pastor’s salary was made for 1944. 
Plans are well under way for the con- 
struction of a new parish building. The 
congregation began the new year with 
all obligations met and a nice balance 


, in the treasury. The pastor writes: 


“Grace Lutheran Church looks forward 
to a promising future and to taking her 
rightful place in a non-Lutheran com- 
munity.” 


In the Capital City 

Trinity Church, Jackson, wonders if 
a financial record has been made in 
contributions by the congegation of $82 
per communing member. with 78 per 
cent of the members communing. The 
inspiration to sacrificial giving is the 
new church planned for construction as 
soon as conditions permit. Four years 
ago a new property with parsonage and 
a site for a new church was purchased 
for $10,800. This cost has been pro- 


vided for and some $35,000 of a $42,500. 


fund for a new church is now available; 
$16,000 of the amount available for a 
new church has been contributed by in- 
dividuals and organizations from the 
U. L. C. A. gifts coming from fifteen 
states. $7,212 has been given by mem- 
bers of the W. A. Mauney family of 
Kings Mountain and Lincoln, N. C. 


With less than 1,100 confirmed mem- 
bers of the United Lutheran Church in 
Mississippi and three adjoining states, — 
it is determined to have our Church 
represented in the state, and in the 
capital city, by a beautiful and distinc- 
tive church structure that will be a fine © 
religious asset to the state and our ~ 
Church. And along with the building 
will go an intensive Lutheran evangel- 
ism for the presentation of the Chris- 
tian principles and life as represented 
by our Lutheran Church. 

During the past year Trinity congre- 
gation has served thirty Lutheran fam- ~ 
ilies who were temporarily located in | 
Jackson for three months to a year, not © 
counting individual soldiers or those — 
staying shorter periods. Soldiers and — 
soldier families from thirty states have © 
worshiped at Trinity. 

Four sets of beautiful new chancel 
hangings, suitable for use in the new 
church, have been given by two fam- 
ilies of the congregation. A new robe 
with surplice was the Christmas gift of 
the congregation to the pastor, who is 
the writer of these notes. 


NOVA SCOTIA NEWS 


1943 was a banner year in the work — 
of the Church of the Resurrection, 
Halifax. The receipts amounted to © 
nearly $6,000, the highest in the history - 
of the congregation. Ten years ago the © 
receipts were only about one quarter of ~ 
that amount. Encouraging reports of © 
the progress of the congregation were ~ 
given at the annual meeting. More than 
$2,000 was paid on the mortgages dur- 
ing the year. As its special objective 
for the year, the congregation will en- | 
deavor to raise sufficient to pay off the 
first mortgage and then burn the mort- — 
gage in January 1945 when the thirtieth — 
anniversary will be observed. This will © 
mean finding $3,000 in addition to reg- — 
ular expenses. A strong committee has 
been appointed to plan for this cam- 
paign. 

At a vesper service during January 
the newly elected officers of the Sunday ~ 
school were installed by Pastor Douglas 
A. Conrad. The school has shown ex- 
cellent progress, and during the past 
year the attendance has exceeded that — 
of former years. 

At Bridgewater in 1943 the Kiwanis 
Club conducted a campaign for a better 
attendance at the Sunday schools of the 
town. The results were recently made 
known at a special service when prizes 
were awarded to those having perfect 
attendance. Good results were attained 
and parents were urged to see that their 
children attend the church schools. A 
number of pupils from St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church, the Rev. C. H. Whit- 
teker pastor, were among the prize 
winners. DASE 


The Lutheran 


Dr. Sease Addresses 


Seminary Auxiliary 


THE Sylvania Hotel in Philadelphia, 
Pa., was the mecca for almost 500 
women February 2, when Dr. Rosalyn 
Sease addressed the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Philadelphia Theological Semi- 
nary at its fifth annual luncheon. Dr. 
Sease, a member of the Committee on 


World Literacy and Christian Lit- 


erature, gave interesting information on 
literacy in the world. 

Special guests for the occasion in- 
cluded Mrs. Werner Jentsch, president 
of the Metropolitan New York Chapter, 
and Mrs. F. R. Knubel, president of the 


_ Rochester Chapter. Mrs. John Henrich, 


president of the Buffalo Chapter, could 
not be present but sent greetings. Of 
outstanding interest was the announce- 
ment that the Buffalo and Rochester 
Chapters, although only recently or- 
ganized, number 469 and 200 members 
respectively. The Metropolitan New 
York Chapter, one year old, has a 
membership now of 808. 

Mrs. Theodore K. Finck, president of 
the Auxiliary, presided as toastmistress. 
Greetings were brought by Dr. Luther 


_D. Reed, president of the seminary; 


Mrs. F. Eppling Reinartz, past pres- 
ident of the auxiliary; Mrs. E. E. 


_ Fischer, representing Dr. E. E. Fischer, 


president of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, who could not be present; 
Mrs. Donald Marks, president of the 


_ Muhlenberg College Auxiliary; and Mr. 
Clifton M. Weihe, president of the 


Seminary Student Council. 
The Seminary Octette, under the di- 
rection of the Rev. Elmer E, Zieber, 


_ delighted the women with their sing- 


ing. 
Total enrollment of the Auxiliary is 
now 4,554. Goal by June—5,000! 
RutuH D. Ruyneg, Sec. 


AT U.L.C.A. SEMINARIES 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY 


THe Committee on Accrediting of the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools has voted to recommend to the 
Association that Southern Seminary be 
fully accredited. This marks a sig- 
nificant step in advance for this institu- 
tion. Pres. E. C. Cooper is commended 
for the progress he has achieved. 


| GETTYSBURG SEMINARY 


“Tur Foundation of a Radiant Min- 
istry” was outlined by Dr. Henry W. A. 
Hanson, president of Gettysburg Col- 
lege, in the opening address to the stu- 
dents of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary who gathered in “The Church 
of the Abiding Presence” on the semi- 
nary campus for the service opening the 
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MARION COLLEGE 


MARION, VIRGINIA 
A Lutheran Junior College For Young Women 


Offers last two years of High School and two 
years of College work. ‘Training in Liberal 
Arts, Pre-Library, Pre-Technician, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Journalism, Education, Business Education, 
Home Economics, Music, Speech and Dramatics. 

Personal attention in atmosphere of Christian 
culture. 

Tuition, board and room, $475.00 to $520.00. 


For information address 
Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
BOX K, MARION, VA. 


institutions 118th year. 

The Holman Lecture on the Augs- 
burg Confession for 1943 was delivered 
by Dr. J. Roy Strock. 

Seminary Week will be held May 10- 
12 and will again bring to the con- 
stituency a notable array of nationally 
known lecturers. 


CHICAGO SEMINARY 


“A SUMMER session for undergrad- 
uates! That is the big news of the mo- 
ment from this seminary. The new 
summer quarter will begin May 22. Ex- 
cepting only present seniors, who grad- 
uate May 10, all students will be in res- 
idence on the campus all through the 
summer, attending classes, etc. 

“The faculty adopted the accelerated 
program unanimously, but reluctantly. 
It is clear that there will be difficult 
adjustments to make. But these are war 
days, and some things normally desir- 
able must be waived for the duration. 
We believe the Church will approve the 
new plan.” Thus writes President C. B. 
Foelsch. 

The seminary’s undergraduate sched- 
ule shapes up as follows: Summer quar- 
ter begins May 22; fall quarter Sep- 
tember 5 (applicants completing college 
work in late summer may enroll on this 
date); winter quarter November 27. 
Graduation of present middlers Feb- 
ruary 22, 1945. 

An attractive folder, “What Is the 
World’s Greatest Post-War Need,” is 
still available. It is printed in colors. 
It tells its story in warm-hearted para- 
graphs. Its message really strikes home. 
Pastors, write the seminary for a sup- 
ply. It can be used in work with wide- 
awake boys whom pastors are groom- 
ing for tomorrow’s ministry. 

Other features of the seminary’s cal- 
endar are unaffected by the accelerated 
program. Pastors’ Convocation, May 8 
to 11; Commencement service, May 10; 
Summer Session of Graduate School, 
with credit toward advanced degrees, 
July 31 to August 18, will be held as 
originally scheduled. 

Preliminary studies have been made 
for a chapel and a library building. It is 
anticipated that the library will be a 
memorial. The stack room will have a 


Lutheran Hour Chorus 
RECORD ALBUM 


“Nothing like them,” say music 
lovers. Inspire and delight while 
meeting spiritual needs at home 
or among service men. Provide a 
lifetime of satisfaction. Used by 
Pastors for Radio and Services. 
Each album is composed of 12 in. 
double-faced records processed by 
RCA on Victrolac Quality records. 
Order today for prompt delivery. 


Series IV (13 Lenten and Easter Numbers) 


Agnus Dei 
Go to Dark Gethsemane 

In the Cross of Christ I Glory 

Alas, and Did My Savior Bleed! 

O Sacred Head Now Wounded 
Christ the Lord is Ris’n Today, Etc. 
Price: Complete Album, each $6.50 

All orders sent prepaid. 
Circular of all Series free on request. 
Send Order and Remittance to— 


Concordia Recording Company 
Theo. W. Polster, Manager 
823 De Mun Avenue St. Louis 5, Mo. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Ministers, Students and Church Workers 


Learn how to play and interpret music. 
Special Hymn Course. Sight Reading. 


Student Rates. 
Write A. J. A., c/o The Lutheran 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


ME HENRY KECK 


'SIMAIMED: GLASS 


1010-W:GENESEE: ST §} 
SYRACUSE NY + zs 


ESTUDIO! 


capacity for 50,000 volumes and the 
main reading room will accommodate 
sixty readers. ... Miss Alice Dagan has 
been appointed assistant librarian, and 
is at present engaged in completing the 
recataloging of the 20,000 volumes now 
on hand. Through a gift the seminary 
has been able to purchase the Weimar 
Edition of Luther’s works. ... A friend 
has paid for the refurnishing of the 
president’s office. . . . Misses Abbie E. 
and Sophia §S. Pfeiffer, holders of a 
$3,000 annuity, in lieu of a gift of $50,000 
to the endowment fund several years 
ago, are relinquishing their claim to the 
annuity as of January 1, 1944, and auto- 
matically become, so long as they live, 
the anuual donors of $3,000 to the semi- 
nary’s budget. 


Zh 


Subject 
. Christ in Gethsemane 
. Christ and the Rich 


174%” 


. 1944” x 24” 
16’ x 20” 


719. Christ in the Garden of 
Gethsemane 


736. Christ in the Temple 
738. Christ at Twelve. (Detail of 
No. 736) 


ibs mann Religious chives 


Exceptional Full-color Reproductions of Famous Masterpieces 


Actual Size 
x 24” 


1444" x20 1614” 


16” x 20’ 


pres 
Print Size Price Fram 
(With Margin) Unframed (Aetial s Se) 
2134” x 28144” $5.00 $15.00 
2434” x 2814” 


5.00 15.00 


18” x 22” 4.00 12.00 


x 22” 
227 x 28” 


4.00 
5.00 


12.00 
15.09 


18’ x 22” 4.00 12.00 


* Delivery Extra. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET 
Chicago II 


Pittsburgh 22 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Columbia 3 


Ws f enn Confergnce 


REPORTS OF DAMAGES AND IMPROVEMENT TO PROPERTY 
Accelerated Program at Gettysburg Seminary 


Dr. Aspe Ross WENTz, president of 
Gettysburg Seminary, writes: “We are 
having another good year on The Hill 
at Gettysburg. The enrollment this 
year, even with our rigid system of ad- 
mission, will be ninety-three, and that 
will pass the peak of our 117 years of 
past services. Our students come from 
practically every part of the nation. 
The spirit of the campus is excellent. 
Moreover, our material equipment is 
now in good shape. The new chapel is 
a great help in elevating the spiritual 
tone of the seminary.” 

Dr. Wentz has just announced that 
the seminary will begin a new term 
immediately after the close of the cur- 
rent one May 12, according to the ac- 
celerated program. The program will 
eliminate a year of field work, given in 
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the past between the middler and senior 
year. All vacations will be reduced and 
extra-curricular activities eliminated. 


Tribute to Faithful Pastors 

We pause to make mention of the 
passing of two faithful retired pastors 
from our conference into that House 
not made with Hands: the Rev. Edward 
L. Ritchie December 5; funeral services 
were conducted from the Church of the 
Reformation, Washington, D. C.; and 
Augustus R. Steck, D.D., for many 
years pastor of the First Lutheran 
Church, Carlisle; Pa., who died Decem- 
ber 27. Services were held in First 
Church, Carlisle, and interment took 
place in Gettysburg. Both had long and 
notable careers and were most effective 
in their ministry. 


Dr. William I. Redcay, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Hanover, from 1908 to 
1924, is improving from a serious ill- 
ness. January 26 he observed his 
seventy-fifth birthday. His former con- 
gregation, of which the writer is now 
pastor, presented him with a purse of 
$75. He resides in Hanover. . 


$80,000 Damage by Fire | 

Trinity Church, Lemoyne, the Rev. 
Edward S. Frey pastor, was destroyed 
by fire, with damages estimated at 
about $80,000, early Sunday morning, 
January 23. Firemen claim the org 
started from a defective flue. : 


St. Michael’s Church of the Rossville 
Parish has installed a new heating sys-— 
tem and paid for it. The Rev. Emmanuel 
Hoover is pastor. Dr. C. P. Wiles served 
this charge as his first pastorate, and 
the writer served the charge one sum- 
mer while yet in the seminary. It is a 
fine rural field. 


Emmanuel Church, York, observed 
the fortieth anniversary of its founding. 
Pastor Emeritus C. F. Jacobs is serving 
the congregation while they are with- 
out a regular pastor. During the serv-— 
ices Supt. H. W. Strine gave a history 
of the congregation and Sunday school. - 
Homecoming Night was featured by a 
sermon by the Rev. Emmanuel Hoover ™ 
of Rossville, and the note burning 
night with a sermon by the Rev. Henry 
W. Sternat of Biglerville, president of 
conference. 


Messiah Congregation, York, the Revi . 
William H. Janson pastor, observed the 
seventeenth anniversary of his pastor- 
ate recently. The congregation has 
grown from a membership of 106 to 
1,009. The three missionary societies of 
the church presented a pageant entitled, 
“Seedtime and Harvest.” Pastor J: anson_ 
preached on “Building Our Altars.” 


Personal 

M. Edwin Thomas, D. D., Baltimorel 
administrative secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the United Lu-. 
theran Church, spoke at the monthly 
meeting of the York Lutheran Minis- 
terial Association in January. He pre- 
dicted that when the war is over, the 
doors of the world will be open as never 
before for Christian missionary work. 
Dr. S. L. Hench of Dallastown was in 
charge of devotions. President Glenn 
T. Hafer of Hallam presided. The Rev. 
Carl Simon reported on the leadership 
training school which will meet in Oc- 
tober and will cover Bible study, the 
work of the Children of the Church, 
the new Christian Growth Series, and 
administration and teaching. A fellow- 
ship dinner was served in the host 
church at which the pastors and their 
wives were guests of the Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. Chester S. Simonton. 
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‘If You're Going to 
the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF 
CURRENT FILMS 


PREPARED. BY INDEPENDENT FILMSCORES, 
A PrIvATE REVIEWING SERVICE. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Happy Land, Hit the Ice, 
The Human Comedy, In Which We Serve, 
Lassie Come Home, Madame Curie, My 
Friend Flicka, Report from the Aleutians, 
Saludos Amigos, The Silent Village, Spit- 
fire, This Is the Army, Thousands Cheer. 

For Mature Audience: Action in the 
North Atlantic, Claudia, Corvette K-225, 
Desert Victory, Destination Tokyo, Guadal- 
canal Diary, Holy Matrimony, The Ox- 
Bow Incident. Sahara, Watch on the Rhine, 
The Young Mr. Pitt. 


NEW PICTURES 


. The Ghost Ship (RKO). Edith Barrett, 
Richard Dix, Russell Wade. Melodrama. 
Brutality on merchant ship captained by a 
man whose pleasure in authority grad- 
ually drives him to insanity, sadistic tor- 
tures. .. . Not a mystery melodrama, as 
title would indicate, this becomes an inter- 
esting if unpleasant—at times even revolt- 
ing—psychological study. Done with more 
imagination than usual film of its “B” 
class. M. 


Hands Across the Border (Rep.). 
Rogers, Ruth Terry, “Trigger.” 


Roy 
Comedy. 


Roving cowboy awakens latent interest of 
girl in her father’s ranch, saves a fine horse, 
sings in local fiestas... . Not the usual 
Rogers western, with minimum of riding, 
gunplay. Fiestas resemble Broadway mu- 
sicals more than western fun—but they 
help make this pleasant, effortless enter- 
tainment.. M, Y, C. 


His Butler’s Sister (Univ.). Deanna Dur- 
bin, Pat O’Brien, Franchot Tone. Comedy. 
To gain attention of producer of musical 
shows, whom her brother serves as butler, 
ambitious singer poses as maid. . . . The 
Cinderella story in lavish setting, with 
pleasing songs inserted. Escapist fare in 
the usual Durbin dream-world atmosphere, 
this is tuneful, trite, entertaining. M, Y. 


The Lodger (Fox). Sara Allgood, Laird 
Cregar, Cedric Hardwicke, Merle Oberon, 
George Sanders. Melodrama based on “Jack 
the Ripper” legend, with events finally 
pointing to hate-maddened doctor living 
furtively a lodger in respectable home. 

. . The familiar chase film dressed up 
with first-class attention to photography, 
atmosphere, characterization—all of which 
are effective for eee thrill-producing task. 
Harrowing. M. 


Son of Dracula (Univ.). L. Allbritton, 
Lon Chaney, Alan Curtis. Melodrama. 
Mysterious count from the Balkans turns 
out to have vampire propensities, leads 
girl to her doom. ... A weird tale against 
everyday background—successful in pro- 
ducing dread but certainly not desirable as 
film entertainment. M. 


“MM” means “may appeal to mature audience” 
“Y” means “may appeal to youth” 
“C” means “may appeal to children” 


Dr. Bertha Paulssen of Gettysburg, 
was guest speaker at the fall meeting 
of the Hanover Ministerial Association. 
She spoke on the youth problem. March 
27 Dr. W. K. Sundermeyer of Gettys- 
burg College will be the guest speaker. 


The Rev. Emmert G. Colestock, for 
the past six years pastor of the Lu- 
theran Church in Fairfield, Pa., re- 
signed to accept the unanimous call to 
“the Lutheran Church at Enola, Pa. He 
was installed by Dr. M. R. Hamsher, 
January 23. Mr. Colestock is a native 
of New Oxford, Pa., and was graduated 
from Gettysburg College in 1934 and 
from Gettysburg Seminary in 1937, 


Progress in Rural Churches . 


St. James Church of the Chanceford 
Parish, the Rev. Walter E. Waybright 
pastor, had a note-burning service Jan- 
uary 30. Pastor Waybright conducted 
the service, and was assisted by Mr. 
Harry C. Brown, vice-president of the 
council, and Mr. C. M. Russell, treas- 
urer of the Building Fund. The in- 
debtedness resulted from the major 
building program in 1940, and was liq- 
uidated by systematic giving January 8, 
1944, All bills were paid in thirty-seven 
months from the time the project was 
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started. St. James has also’ overpaid 
their apportioned benevolence for 1943. 


Many congregations have gone “over 


the top” with apportioned benevolences; - 


among them are St. Jacobs, Bethlehem, 
Trinity and Zion of the Jefferson 
Charge, the Rev. Kenneth S. Ehrhart 
pastor. These four congregations now 
support seven parishes abroad. Con- 
gratulations. Again the rural churches 
forge ahead. 


Nonagenarian Dead 


William Henry Myers, D.D., retired 
pastor of Grace Church, Reading, Pa., 
died February 8. He was born in 1851, 
ordained in 1876, and was called to a 
pastorate at North Wales, Pa., which he 
filled for two years. He came to Grace 
Church, Reading, and served that con- 
gregation as pastor until his retirement 
in 1932. He remained a member of this 
parish until his death. 

The funeral service was conducted 
February 11, President E. E. Fischer of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania par- 
ticipating. 

A more adequate story of Dr. Myers 
life will be published in a later issue 
of THe LUTHERAN. 


CHANGING EMPHASES 


in 
AMERICAN 
PREACHING 


by 


Ernest Trice 
Thompson 


“The story of American preaching 
from the early 19th to early 20th cen- 
tury ... vivid and intimate portraits 
of five great pulpit heroes.’’— John 
Newton Thomas. $2.00 


THE CLUE 
to 
PASCAL 
by 
Emile Cailliet 


“Pascal as a Bible reading and Bible 
loving Christian . He wrote,..a 
revelation of Christ as the solver of 
all paradoxes and the interpreter of 
history.”—-Hugh Thomson Kerr. $2.00 


A COMPEND 
of 
LUTHER’S 
THEOLOGY 
Edited by 
Hugh T. Kerr, Jr. 


“Dr. Kerr hit upon a new idea... 
selecting from the writings of this 
reformer the pertinent points... and 
arranging them in systematic order.” 
—k. W. Thompson. $2.0 


use & HOMBIO! 


y hee je 
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y - 
Elmer G. d as 
Homrighausen 


CHOOSE 
YE 
THIS DAY 


A stirring appeal for evangelism. 
“This is no upsurge of emotionalism 
. no dealing out of techniques. It’s 
a... sober emphasis where the em- 
phasis belongs.”—Paul Scherer. $1.50 


At Your Denominational Bookstore, or 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 7 
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The) WTHERAN in Puerto Rico— 


The First Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Rev. Wm. G. Arbaugh, Pastor, Santurce, Puerto Rico, 
subscribes for 35 copies for FREE distribution. 


The pastor writes: 


“I often mention that the papers are. available. Sometimes in 


announcements I call attention to some article. Incidentally, they are 
stacked where the worshipers may take them as they leave, so that 
only the really interested persons receive them. Visitors also share in 
the distribution, which is free of charge to all.” 


Under RESULTS, he says: “While I would not give ‘The Lutheran’ 
all the credit, I am sure that our church paper was of substantial help 
in the 65 per cent increase in attendance and the 110 per cent increase 
in offerings that we have had in slightly more than a year’s work. I 
challenge other small mission churches to try the experiment also. The 
benefits are great and the cost is covered by the increase in offerings.” 


Newberry College 
NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the U. L. C. A. 
Synods of South Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, 
and Florida. 


Accredited; coeducational; A.B. and B.S. 
degrees, with special training in Music, 
Business, Pre-Medicine, Pre-theology. 


Personal attention, healthful climate, 
Christian atmosphere, reasonable expenses. 


Terms under accelerated program begin 
March 1, July 1 and November 1. 


For catalog write 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


The Lutheran’s paper 
quota has been cut 


BANG 


29 Jo 


The War Production Board has ordered this drastic cut as a 
war measure due to the shortage of labor in paper production. 


THE EFFECT OF THIS ORDER— 
We can only carry subscriptions for several issues past the 


expiration date. PLEASE, THEREFORE, be sure to send in 
your renewal as soon as you receive the 
FIRST RENEWAL NOTICE 
so that your subscription will not be interrupted during these 
trying days. Sincerely yours, 
A.J.Arbogast, 


Circulation Manager. 
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The Rev. A. C. Baumgaertner of 
Bailey’s Harbor, Wis., accepted the call 
of First Lutheran Church, Billings, 
Mont., to take effect January 15. He 
has been pastor of the Door County 
congregation of the Synod ofthe North- 
west for three years, and the congrega- 
tion has grown in numbers and in sping 
under his care. 


New York, N. Y. Another instance 
of the perseverance of ideals is reported 
from Christ Church, New York, a con-— 
gregation of which the late Dr. G. U. 
Wenner was the founder and pastor for 
more than sixty years. Under authority 
granted by a law passed by the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, a 
weekday church school has been estab- 
lished by the present pastor of the con-' 
gregation, Dr. H. C. Offerman. The first 
enrollment was four children. “Today,” 
Pastor Offerman reports, “there are 
more than fifty children in attendance 
each Thursday afternoon.” 


S. P, Koon, D.D., for thirteen years: 
pastor of Pine Grove Church, Lone 
Star, S. C., retired January 30 from the: 
active ministry because of ill health. In 
February he and his wife will move 
into their new home at 1415 Muller 
Avenue, Columbia, S. C. 

Dr. Koon was born in Chapin, S. Cal 
and was graduated from Newberry 
College and the Lutheran Theological) 
Southern Seminary in 1902. He was, 
ordained August 16, 1902, and has 
served the following pastoratess Im- 
manuel Chureh, Bluefield, W. Va.; St. 
Luke’s, Prosperity, Se Silverstreet 
Church, Silverstreet, S. C.; Mayer 
Memorial Charge, Newberry, S. C.; St. 
Paul’s Parish, Pomaria, S. C.; and the 
Pine Grove Parish since 1930. 4 

He has been a member of the South 
Carolina Synod for forty-one years, and) 
was the first president of Summerland 
College at Leesville, S. C. He has been 
instrumental in building three parson- 
ages; organized and built one church, 
and helped to organize three others. 
Dr. Koon has found a place for himself 
in the hearts of all those with whom he 
came in contact in various walks of life. 


NOTICE 


A man giving his name as Joe Kenny and) 
claiming to be a Lutheran has been soliciting» 
funds to get to a near-by city to obtain work.. 
He claims to be out of work on account of ai 


. recent operation and a seaman of some years» 


experience. He is educated, speaks convincingly, 
and is frank about a past misdeed that broughi - 
a prison term, Our readers are warned that he 
ig an impostor. 


THE COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The Commission of Adjudication of the United’ 
Lutheran Church will aa a the William Penn 
Hotel, eee Pa., at 10.00 A. M., Wednes- 
day, March 15, for the transaction of all busi- 
ness which may properly come before it. 

B Pershing, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The Lutheranr 


1895. 


Pa., the Rev. R. E. Dozer pastor. The conven- 
tion will open with the Service of Holy Com- 
munion at 9.00 A. M. N. E. Kieffer, Sec. 


MARRIED 


Spehr-Fenske. The Rev. Otto Spehr, son of 
the Rev. and Mrs. Paul Otto Spher of Diller, 
Nebr., and Miss Lydia Fenske, daughter of the 
Rev. and Mrs. Karl Fenske of Akron, Iowa, 
were recently united in marriage in St. John’s 
Church, Akron. The father of the bride per- 
formed the ceremony, and an address was given 
by the father of the groom. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. William H. Derr, D.D. 


Tue LuTHERAN learns by telegram of the death 
on Friday, March 11, of the Rev. Dr. William 
H. Derr, retired clerical member of the Cali- 
fornia Synod. Funeral services were conducted 
in Trinity Church, Pasadena. Pastors D. E. 
Wright, H. J. Weaver, and D. J. Snyder of- 
ficiating. 

An obituary of Dr. Derr will appear in a later 
issue of THE LUTHERAN. 


The Rev. Foster U. Gift, D.D. 


Died February 4, 1944, aged seventy-two years, 
nine months and ten days. 

Retired from the pastorate as of September 1, 
1940. He has since done supply work in Balti- 
more and vicinity. For the past two and one- 
half years he was supply pastor of St. Stephens 
Lutheran Church until a few weeks ago when 
he was confined to his home due to illness. 

The Rev. Dr. Gift was widely known over the 
eastern states. He was born May 25, 1871, at 
Paxtonville, Pa., son of William Davis and Ada 
(Bowersox) Gift. He attended Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pa., graduating with the B.E. 
degree in 1890. Graduated from Susquehanna 
University in 1900 with the M.A. degree. Re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Divinity from the 
same institution in 1917. He was a graduate of 
the Gettysburg Lutheran Theological Seminary 
(1892-1895). He furthered his studies at the 
University of Pennsylvania (1906), the Biblical 
Seminary, New York (1923-1924), Columbia 
University (1932), Union Theological Seminary, 
New York (1928, 1932, 1934). 

The Rev. Dr. Gift married Carrie Nell 
Schwengel February 2, 1898. His wife and only 
child, Mrs. George F. Lang, survive him. 

He was ordained a Lutheran minister in May 
He served as pastor of Grace Church, 
Scranton, Pa., 1895-1899; St. Matthew’s, Wil- 
liamsport, 1899-1904; Calvary, Philadelphia, 1904- 
1910; Calvary, Baltimore, 1910-1922; pastor and 
director of instruction at the Lutheran Dea- 
coness Motherhouse and Training School, Bal- 
timore, 1922-1940. 

Dr. Gift was a delegate to the General Synod 
twice, and the U. L. C. A. once. He was a mem- 
ber of the Mission Board and secretary Board 
of Deaconess Work. 

Dr. Gift was widely and favorably known in 
the literary world having been the author of 
A Compendium of Christian Doctrine, 1924; 
Weekday Religious Education, 1926; The Min- 
Pond, of Love, 1928; Handbook of Psychology, 


He also played a vital part in the organization 
and work of the Lutheran Inner Mission So- 


_ ciety and Hebrew Lutheran Mission of Balti- 


more. He has done supply preaching in prac- 
tically every United Lutheran Church in Balti- 
more in the past thirty-four years. Thousands 
knew and loved him as pastor, friend, or- 
ganizer and educator. 

Funeral services were conducted from Cal- 
vary Lutheran Church, Baltimore, Md., Monday, 
February 7, at 2.00 P. M. Those who conducted 
the service were the Rev. James T. Powers, 
pastor loci; the Rev. R. C. Sorrick, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Maryland Synod; the Rev. John C. 
Bowers, D.D., the Rev. M. L. Enders, D.D., and 
the Rev. John Deaton, D.D. Honorary pallbear- 
ers were the ministers of the synod. Active 
Pallbearers were eight men from Calvary 
Church. Interment took place in Druid Ridge 
Cemetery. We mourn our friend. 

James T. Powers. 


Mrs. Ira W. Trostel 


Ella Jane (Weidner) Trostel, wife of the Rev. 
Ira W. Trostel, was called to her heavenly re- 
ward January 21. She was born in Biglerville, 
Pa., November 23, 1885, the daughter of Solomon 
and Sidney Weidner. She became a member of 
Benders Reformed Church. For five years she 
taught school in Adams County. 

ay 21, 1907, in Arendtsville, Pa., she mar- 
ried Ira W. Trostel on the day of his graduation 
from the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 


Gettysburg, Pa. For thirty-seven years they 
shared in the Lord’s work in the following 
arishes: Dillsburg, Pa.; Millvale, Pittsburgh, 


a.; Berrien Springs, Mich.; Chicago, Ill.; Up- 
er Bermudian, Pa. In recent years they lived 
Shillington, Pa., where they were members 
of Grace Church. They moved to Lansdowne, 
Pa., in 1942, and there united with St. Paul’s 
Church. In these last two parishes Pastor Trostel 
assisted the local pastors in many ways. 
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Mrs. Trostel was an indefatigable worker. 
With her abilities as a teacher and her charm 
and culture, she successfully aided in the or- 
ganization and program of missionary societies 
and in teaching in the church schools. She was 
an excellent teacher of the Bible, and at various 
times supplied the pulpit of the churches she 
and her husband served. She was a much 
sought speaker for special occasions. She en- 
deared herself to all who knew her, and her 
beautiful spirit was like a benediction as she 
lived her life in the parsonage and in the 
church. 

Mrs. Trostel had not been in good health for 
several years, but the serious illness which re- 
sulted in her death was of short duration. She 
is survived by her husband; daughters Elizabeth 
and Jeanne, at home; two sons, Hiram, chaplain 
with the U. S. Army Air Forces, and William, 
Tech. Sgt. with the U. S. Army Medical Corps 
in the Southwest Pacific; and two grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held at Bendersville, 
Pa., and the officiating ministers. were the Rev. 
Henry W. Sternat, pastor of St. Paul Church, 
Biglerville and president of the West Pennsyl- 
vania. Conference; the Rev. Victor A. Kroninger, 
pastor of Grace Church, Shillington; and the 


Rev. Maurice R. Gortner, pastor of St. Paul 
Church, Lansdowne. Interment took ‘place in 
the family burial plot in Arendtsville. 

Maurice R. Gortner. 


CENSOR’S OFFICE NEEDS 
TRANSLATORS 


The United States Office of Censorship in New 
York City is in need of German translators and 
has asked the National Lutheran Council to as- 
sist in locating properly qualified persons. The 
several positions which are open are for the 
duration of the war. The salary is at the rate 
of $2,190 per annum for a forty-eight-hour 
week. Either men or women may apply. 

The requirements are: United States citizen- 
ship; minimum age twenty-one years; qualifica- 
tion by language examination; investigation of 
character and background; satisfactory medical 
certificate. 

Address inquiries to Recruitment and Place- 
ment Section of the District Postal Censor’s 
Office in New York, 215 West 24th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

—News Bureau, National Lutheran Council. 


Your 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL 


ZeoR 
GOOD MAN 
TO KNOW 


[yutHERAN MUTUAL representatives constantly strive to in- 


crease their knowledge and efficiency in fitting life insurance to 
the needs of every Lutheran family. Lutherans availing them- 


selves of such service receive the utmost in friendly practical help 


and guidance to make their life insurance of greatest value to 


them and their dependents. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL stands ready at all times fo provide finan- 


cial safeguards for yourself or your family. Talk it over with your 


representative. He is a good man to know. 


Send me a copy of your folder "Life Insurance for Lutheran 
Men @® Women ® Children" 
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Fairy such as this is needed now, as casualty lists: mount, as the many pressures of living in these days are felt 
increasingly, and as the illusory prosperity, founded on the wastages of war, vanishes in the thin air of approaching 
post-war adjustments. , 

God has been with His Church in previcing it with leaders who possessed not only an abiding but a vocal 


faith. These leaders, professors of theo 


ogy, whose gifts accorded them the privilege of training Christian ministers, 


also were endowed with the ability to speak in the language of the people. In that latter sense they have enlarged 
their sphere of service far beyond the bounds of their calling by providing books which every earnest Christian 


should have in hand. Among them is, 


Dr. Charles M. Jacobs, of sainted memory, whose vital, 
Christian personality for many years enriched the Church 
in the Eastern area. Among his books are: 


THE WAY. For a long time ofir best seller. Its 178 
pages present in an unparalleled way the facts of the 
Church as taught by the Lutheran Church. Bound in cloth 
and selling for $1.00, the book's simple language and 
charming style will appeal to all levels of education and 
culture. 


WHAT THEN IS CHRISTIANITY. In which Dr. Jacobs 
plumbs the profoundest truths of the Christian religion, 
setting them forth with crystal clarity, forceful reasoning, 
earnest language and with the transforming touch of vital 
personal experience. Also in cloth magi priced at 
$1.00, it will prove its worth to alert and earnest church 
members. 


THE FAITH OF THE CHURCH. Those who heard Dr. 
Jacobs speak on this subject requested that the words 
be made available to many through the printed page. 
The author acceded to the request and set forth the 
basic certainties of the Christian faith in this 75 cent 
volume. The Apostle's Creed provides the outline for his 
teaching which emphasizes in a devotional manner the 
personal religious values of this confession of the world- 
wide church. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Dr. Joseph Stump, who at two seminaries in the mid- 
west, provided a most effective leadership in the devel- 
opment of the Church in that area is best known for: 


LUTHER'S SMALL CATECHISM, An: Explanation, 
which has served in the instruction of hundreds of thou- 
sands of our church members. It is one of the best means 
for an immediate and quick review of the bases of cate- 
chetical instruction. Price, 40 cents. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS. Long a favorite as a textbook or 
for individual study by reason of its comprehensive view 
of the religious and moral truths of the Word of God. 
Includes Scriptural references. Price, $1.00. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. Dr. Stump here. presents/the 
doctrines of the Lutheran Church in a $3.00 book of ines- 
timable value to earnest and educated lay people. 


Dr. O. Hallesby, with other heroic leaders, helped keep 
the Church of Norway true to its mission despite adver- 
sity occasioned by the Nazi invasion. He has written: 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. A powerful antidote for shal- 
low and false teaching on how to live a Christian life, this 
$1.00 book seeks to help one lead a Christian life in the 
light of the Cross by showing that Christianity is livable 
and lovable. 
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